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Missions Orphaned by Europe’s Strife Turn to American Missionaries 
to Carry On : 


An Interview with the Rev. Henry Cornehlsen, Jr. 


“Wen the Rev. Robert Oberly and 
I walked into the hospital stations, we 
found activity from early morning until 
night. At one place in Guntur at 6.30 
in the morning some hundred nurses 
gathered for a morning worship sery- 
ice, to go immediately thereafter to 
their day’s duties. This kind of activity 
continued in every hospital which we 
visited, about five or six that day. At 
7.30 in the evening, when we visited a 
hospital in Chirala, we found the 
nurses so tired that Pastor Oberly and 
I helped to carry a woman on a 
stretcher up three flights of stairs in 
order to relieve these nurses, who, 
though very tired, still smiled and were 
willing to perform any duty that was 
necessary. There had been fourteen 
births in that hospital in the course of 
the previous two weeks. The work of 
the hospitals and its importance were 
brought out by a statement I heard 
from Dr. Russell, head of the malaria 
work in India, sent there by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. He said to me on a 
trainride we took together that the mis- 
sion hospitals were oases in the medical 
work in India.” 

Such was the reply of Pastor Cor- 
nehlsen to the query from the editor 
and Pastor Paul Empie concerning con- 
ditions he found during a recent visit 
to Japan, China, and India. 


The People’s Desire 

“Are the missions in India holding 
the regard of the people?” we next 
asked him. 

“T would say definitely, yes,” he re- 
plied. “From the missions the people 
of India receive a new inner life so 
markedly that in the pictures I have 
taken one can see, without knowing 
these people beforehand, which are 
Christians and which are non-Chris- 
tians. The missions do hold the high 
esteem of these people.” 

We then inquired, “In this Congress 
movement, of which we are reading a 
great deal in this country and which 
we identify with the efforts of India to 
gain a larger degree of self-govern- 
ment, is there any disposition to op- 
pose the work which is being done by 
the Christian missions?” 

To this reply was made: “The ob- 
stacles that are thrown in the way of 
Christian missions come from national- 
ists who feel that sometimes Christian 
missions denationalize. But when the 
Christian missions carry out their main 
purpose of evangelizing, educating, and 
doing medical work, there is no opposi- 


tion. The opposition comes from the 
nationalists when they feel this ten- 
dency toward denationalization and 
also, as always in the past and will 
always be, from the groups which con- 
sider a break from the denomination or 
religion as a disgrace.” 

“Would you say that while Chris- 
tianity has largely worked amongst the 
no-caste people, it has now shown that 
by Christianizing the untouchables it 
has practically added them to the per- 
sonal resources of India?” 

This rather vague question by the 
editor brought the answer: “An out- 
standing character whom we met in 
Rajahmundry was Paul Rau, a-high- 
caste Brahman, now one of our fine 
Christian leaders. His life is a very 
dramatic story of persecution. He has 
lost the esteem and relationship of his 
own wife, has been ostracized by his 
people, and been deprived of a large 
inheritance that would have come to 
him. He carries on with unusual ef- 
fectiveness with the Indians in Rajah- 
mundry and particularly with the high- 
caste group. Because of his connection 
with caste people and his keen mind 
there is an interest not only among the 
lower but also among the upper classes. 
Another one interested in Christianity 
was a graduate of Oxford in Bombay. 
Also there are many other high-caste 
Indians who became Christians, with 
whom I stayed in Bombay.” 


World Action Appeal Welcomed 


Our next query was: “Do our mis- 
sionaries in India know of this Lu- 
theran World Action appeal? Has the 
news reached them?” 

He said, “Yes, they all know of it. 
They were watching it with keen and 
earnest eyes because they realize the 
seriousness of the situation. They know 
the effect of the work of these mis- 
sions on India. The missionary has a 
world vision. He thinks of Christianity 
as going to all corners of the earth. 
Progress for any Christian missions is 
an advance for the Christianity of the 
world.” 

We asked Pastor Cornehlsen whether 
he saw any fields that were abandoned 
because of international conditions. His 
reply was: “One morning very early I 
was climbing in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, hoping to see the sun rise over 
Mt. Everest. At one of the highest 
points of my climb I saw suddenly a 
cross and an entrance to a mission 
compound. Across the portal was writ- 
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Light Through Darkness 


Ir 1s a basic duty of those who present and represent 
Christianity to examine what they proclaim it to be. 
In the multitude of cares, disappointments, and suffer- 
ings that fall to the lot of even the best of men and 
women, there is the danger of presenting the gospel only 
as a way of escape rather than as a road to peace and 
satisfaction. True, it is defined as a light shining in 
darkness. Since man first observed the dawn, he defined 
the sun’s coming as destroying the darkness of the night 
and of revealing dangers that had lurked unseen along 
the path which man pursues as he engages in a struggle 
for existence. 

From a similar point of view, religion is the apprehen- 
sion of duties, and duties not as privileges but burdens. 
Where the example and teaching of Jesus are thus in- 
terpreted, following Him is simply the pursuit of what 
never is nor can be overtaken and possessed. We have 
on one occasion listened to a really great leader of whom 
it was said that an ever growing burden was slowly 
crushing him. He had never learned to see and appro- 
priate truths and powers which the light brought to 
him and for him. 

We are suggesting for this second Advent editorial 
message to our readers that the really important and 
distinctive effects of our Lord’s revelation do not exist 


until they are bestowed by means of “the light from 
heaven.” Take, for example, companionship with Him. 
Just as this does not occur among fellowmen until cir- 
cumstances enable partnerships and comradeships to 
occur, so in the realm of our religious experience we 
sense the nearness of Jesus because He has come nigh 
and has enabled His presence to be felt. 

Being in the company of our Saviour is to a humanly 
limited degree to be in His world. We no longer think of 
the light of grace as merely giving visibility to evils in 
our own hearts and in our environment. Paul’s exhor- 
tation to the beloved church at Philippi contains a list, 
so to speak, of what should be visioned by Christians. 
Mr. Jones in the accompanying drawing has put them 
into the light streaming down upon man from above. 

If it is true that the church is preaching only the 
perils and evils of this world and a way of escape from 
them, then it must be confessed that we are not pre- 
senting the entire message our Lord has imparted for 
proclamation. The Gospel does reveal the temptations 
that beset us and beyond the effects of them lies the 
judgment. But in the midst of such warnings of danger 
are the forces and facts of the spiritual life that is of 
God. Inheritance of His Kingdom is the real objective 
of the Word and its messengers. 
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Fire at a Funeral 

Dr. Luke K. Wittiams, pastor of the Olivet Baptist 
Church in Chicago, was killed recently in an airplane 
crash. The Olivet congregation (negro) numbers 12,000 
members, and is reputedly the largest Protestant con- 
gregation in the world. 

Besides his work as pastor of this church, Dr. Wil- 
liams was for eighteen years president of the National 
Baptist Convention (negro) and one of the best known 
negro clergymen of his day. 

Fire broke out in the Olivet Church as it was crowded 
to capacity for the funeral of its famous pastor. The 
entire building was severely damaged. The people de- 
parted calmly from the church, in response to directions 
given by the fire chief through the public address sys- 
tem. The organist continued playing till the last member 
of the congregation had departed. Then the service was 
completed in a roped-off section of the street. 


Stream-lined Revivals 

Tue National Christian Mission has reached the east, 
after arousing enthusiasm and bringing together large 
crowds in the western cities in which it has already 
been held. 

The mission consists of mass meetings addressed by 
noted church leaders, and many smaller meetings for 
special training of workers. In some cities there have 
been 200 gatherings held in connection with the mission, 
which is held over a period of four or five days. Train- 
ing workers for personal evangelism in their own neigh- 
borhoods is an outstanding objective of the mission. 

In Chicago there were seventy-two mass meetings, 
addressed by speakers including E. Stanley Jones, noted 
missionary to India; Muriel Lester of London; Richard 
Roberts, former moderator of the United Church of 
Canada; and Paul E. Scherer. 

Seven thousand people each night attended the ses- 
sions in Oklahoma City. In Denver 200 persons were 
trained for evangelism visitation by the leader in this 
work, Guy H. Black. One pastor reported for his con- 
gregation following the training period, “We were able 
to get but three workers into the program, but we wel- 
comed twenty-seven new members as a result.” 


Miscellaneous 

FourTEEN hundred dollars a year and parsonage has 
been set as the minimum salary for a married pastor, and 
$1,000 for a single man, by the Virginia Methodist Con- 
ference, effective next year. ...A campaign for larger 
publicity for church activities is being planned by the 
Federal Council of Churches. A committee of laymen 
has been appointed for this task, headed by a newspaper 
man, John Fortson, and including Henry R. Luce, pres- 
ident of Time; Stanley High, publicist and writer; Grove 
Patterson, editor of The Toledo Blade; and Barkley 
Acheson, associate editor of The Reader’s Digest. .. . 
The Episcopal mission headquarters has been notified 
that financial support for work in Japan must stop De- 
cember 31, and that support for schools must stop at 
the end of the current school year in April 1941, accord- 
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ing to Presiding Bishop Henry St. George Tucker. The 
American bishops in the Japanese church have resigned 
as requested. 


Methodists Complete Plans for New Paper 

Becinnine January 1, the new weekly paper of the 
Methodist Church, The Christian Advocate, will take 
the place of various periodicals which survive from the 
period previous to the big Methodist merger. 

The new paper will be thirty-two pages, forty weeks 
in the year. In the remaining twelve weeks, once each 
month, the paper will appear as a magazine with general 
news, feature material, art and color work. 

The Advocate will be published in Chicago, with Dr. 
Roy L. Smith as editor-in-chief and Dr. T. Otto Nall 
managing editor. 

The Methodist Board of Publication plans a new build- 
ing in Nashville, to be erected at a maximum cost of 
$600,000, which will house various agencies of the 
church. 


Sermons Young Women Like 

Two hundred students in a woman’s college in the 
Midwest have defined their likes and dislikes regarding - 
sermons. 

“Practical sermons on the sanctity of marriage or re- 
lated subjects such as courtship, the Church’s attitude 
on divorce and mixed marriage, 
family life, vocations in gen- 
eral,” were highly approved. 

Simple, rather than profound 
treatment of the eternal prin- 
ciples of religion, seems to be 
wanted; “more about God’s love 
for men, more about the actions 
of Christ in relation to every- 
day living.” 

The tirade on church finances 
is the sermon most disliked, 
and not far behind in disfavor are the long sermon, the 
repetitious sermon, the “must-do or must-not-do” ser- 
mon, the “over-the-head” sermon, or too theological 
sermon. 

Of course there are a few sermons that ought to be 
preached for the benefit of the “other” girls; featuring 
the virtues of “minding one’s own business,” being 
charitable and kind in little things, and awaking to the 
evils of gossiping and backbiting. The “other” girls 
should know about the dangers of “roadside parking, 
night clubs, and drink for girls.” 

“We want to hear of things useful in our daily lives 
and in our relations with other people; of things which 
will help us in the future, so we can plan with our eyes 
open,” stated one of the co-eds. 


Street Car Evangelism 

A BIBLE text in every public vehicle in America is the 
objective of the “Best Seller Publicity Committee,” re- 
ports The Religious Digest. Already one out of every 
fourteen street cars in Chicago carries a Gospel message. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Jutius F. SEEBAcH 


Current Items of news indicate that: The Argentine 
Minister of Agriculture authorized (November 19) the 
sale of government-purchased corn as fuel for railroads 
and electric power plants... . The latest report from the 
United States Census Bureau (November 19) places our 
total population—states, territories and other possessions 
—at 150,362,326, a decennial increase of 8.6 per cent... . 
The Nazi regime has ordered (November 19) the sub- 
stitution of High German for the Saxon dialect at pres- 
ent used in many parts of the Reich. The reason given 
is that the soft Saxon speech is no longer in unison with 
the tough character of the twentieth century. There 
are other dialects, but evidently their time is not yet.... 
Following a month-old strike, 12,000 Mexican school 
teachers staged a 40-mile “hunger march” (November 
25) from Toluca to Mexico City as part of a demonstra- 
tion on behalf of higher wages... . The eviction of the 
Lorrainers from their land into unoccupied France has 
been “interrupted” as of November 25. This is under- 
stood to be due to the strenuous protests of the Petain 
government, but it is also due to the growing hostility 
of the French people. 


Japan Has a bright idea to make itself self-sufficient 
with a proposed ten-year plan. This “new order for 
Asia” calls first for the conquest of China and other 
parts of the Far East. Then (1) Japan will operate the 
heavy industries and highly technical production, and 
send skilled workers to direct any industries that may 
unavoidably remain in the conquered lands; (2) Man- 
chukuo, for instance, will produce the basic staples and 
supplies for the whole imperial body, and at the same 
time furnish a field for occupation and exploitation by 
Japan’s excess population; (3) China’s unskilled labor 
will be used to develop mines and other natural re- 
sources. The plan instinctively follows the already 
clearly-recognized totalitarian method, by which a self- 
designated superior race or group will always rule and 
direct the conquered groups, and reap the powers and 
privileges of their labor and skill. This is the essence 
of the slave-state with which the whole world is being 
threatened. 


At a Recent session of the Research Council on Prob- 
lems of Alcohol, Dr. K. M. Bowman, head of the 
psychiatric staff of Bellevue Hospital, New York, 
stressed the need of having medical science deal with 
alcoholism after its manner of dealing with the “prob- 
lems of tuberculosis, cancer, heart disease, syphilis, in- 
fantile paralysis, mental diseases and other major dis- 
orders.” Representatives of liquor distilling corpora- 
tions who were present at the session expressed a desire 
to “co-operate in the fulfillment of the various experi- 
mental objectives which have arisen.” Singularly enough 
the method of isolation applied to the causes of the 
above-mentioned diseases, and the destruction of the 
causes of these diseases, did not come into consideration 
in a realistic application te the prime instrument of 
alcoholism—the alcohol itself. Why not consider the 
isolationist properties of prohibition as the technique 
for this problem? 


Christmas is beginning to assert its claim for con- 
sideration. A Labor member of England’s Parliament, 
T. E. Naylor, has asked Premier Winston Churchill to 
“invoke the good offices of the Vatican or some neutral 
state to seek a 48-hour Christmas armistice.” The senti- 
ment is one which all Christians can understand and ap- 
preciate, but it is likely to be futile in its results. Decem- 
ber 8, 1914, Pope Benedict XV appealed to the belliger- 
ents of the World War to agree to a suspension of hos- 
tilities during the Christmas season. Nothing came of 
it, though in some places along the battle lines the sol- 
diers themselves observed a tacit truce: During the 
Middle Ages, when the Catholic Church e¢ould enforce 
its commands with very powerful spiritual terrors, it 
frequently imposed a “truce of God” for the cessation 
of military strife during “holy” seasons. Yet even these 
commands were not always honored, sometimes not even 
by the Church itself. However, Christmas is best kept 
in the heart, rather than by ecclesiastical fiat. 


If a “New Order” for Europe and the rest of the world 
needs to be considered, England proposes to present one 
of her own to match Hitler’s. The material is at hand in 
the governments in exile, groups of Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. Den- 
mark’s heart would be in such a movement; Luxem- 
bourg would want to be counted; Austria, if it dared to 
express a wish; King Zog of Albania will say “yes” if 
and when the chance offers; Haile Selassie is supposed 
to be trying to make a case for the special consideration 
of Ethiopia in such a plan. Germany has the immediate 
advantage of de facto possession of most of these lands, 
and the deciding word with respect to those held by 
Mussolini. In other lands—Rumania for example—ad- 
herence to Hitler’s plan can hardly be called enthu- 
siastic, even voluntary. England has the ultimate ad- 
vantage in this, that any co-operation with her proposed 
“new order” would be a free choice. In either case, the 
result will depend upon final victory. That word is not 
yet ready to be spoken with any assurance. 


The Dutch seem to have taken the storks off their tra- 
ditional domestic occupation. According to a Johannes- 
burg dispatch (November 1), Boer farmers in that 
vicinity have been receiving stork-borne messages from 
Holland. One Boer farmer reported the following mes- 
sage he untied from a stork’s leg: “We inhabitants of 
Bergen-op-Zoom tell you German occupation is just 
hell.” Another message stated: “Fhe Dutch people are 
dying under injustice.” These extreme expressions are 
the natural result of the rising tide of revolt in Holland 
and other conquered countries of Europe. They are 
reinforced by the warning issued by the Deutsche 
Kolonialzeitung, organ of the German Colonial League, 
which recently stated that 50 per cent of the British and 
Boer inhabitants of Southwest Africa would be expelled 
if and when the former German colony should be re- 
covered at the end of this war. Meanwhile the Dutch 
East Indies have provided Britain with 58 planes—40 
Spitfires and 18 bombers—as their contribution to the 
conflict on behalf of their oppressed brethren at home. 
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What's and Why’s of Pensions 


Secretary Hodges Offers Questions and Answers Relative to the Proposed — 
Contributory Pension Plan of the United Lutheran Church in America — 


1. What is the Contributory Pension Plan of the 
United Lutheran Church? 


A SCIENTIFIC, contributory plan, in accord with 
modern pension systems, by which a clergyman or other 
eligible worker of the United Lutheran Church may 
safeguard the period of old age, also with benefits for 
himself in case of disability and for his family in the 
event of his death, and through which the Church may 
pay its most sacred debt. 


2. What is meant by “scientific”? 


That the Plan is wrought out in accordance with 
the science of modern pension systems. 


3. What is meant by “contributory” as used in con- 
nection with the proposed Pension Plan? 


That the clergyman himself, according to the best 
practice in modern pension systems, shall make pay- 
ments toward his own age annuity, in addition to the 
payments made by his church or other employer. 


4. Why ask the clergyman thus to contribute? 


His payment (1) promotes self-respect, since his 
age annuity is thus in part the result of his own initia- 
tive; (2) it expresses his willingness to co-operate with 
his Church and its whole ministry in safeguarding him 
against some of the major contingencies of life; (3) reg- 
ular payments by the member, accumulated at com- 
pound interest, are an important element in securing 
larger benefits for himself and family; (4) it helps bring 
more system into his personal finances; (5) it safeguards 
and multiplies his savings. 


5. What are the benefits of the Contributory Pension 
Plan of the United Lutheran Church? 


It contemplates a pension for each clergyman and 
missionary in the service of the Church. This pension 
will be provided by annual payments equivalent to ten 
(10) per cent of the salary of the clergyman and mis- 
sionary. It is hoped and expected that the pensions pro- 
vided through the regular contributions will be increased 
when possible and as the available resources justify, out 
of the receipts of other available funds. In addition to 
the age retirement benefits, pensions are provided upon 
total and permanent disability and provision is also made 
for pension benefits for the widows and minor orphans. 


6. What is the minimum retirement age? 


The minimum retirement age is sixty-five years. 


7. Who are eligible for membership in the Con- 
tributory Pension Plan? 


(a) Clergymen who are members of the Church 
serving as pastors of congregations; (b) clergymen who 
are members of the Church, serving at institutions or 
churches that are owned, controlled or served by the 
Church or who are in the service of the Church in some 
other capacity; (c) foreign missionaries commissioned 
by the home Church. 


8. What is the basic principle of the Contributory © 
Pension Plan? 


That, in recognition of sacrifical service, it is the 
duty of the Church to provide an effective life support 
for the clergymen, including those who are retired, in © 
accordance with the teachings of Jesus that “the laborer _ 
is worthy of his hire,” and the statement of Paul: “Even 
so hath the Lord ordained that they who preach the 
gospel should live of the gospel”; principles which are — 
embodied in the conviction that the right to an effective — 
support inheres in the gospel ministry. Money did not — 
and cannot buy this right. The price paid is sacrificial | 
service. 


9. How is the age retirement annuity to be cal- 
culated? aS 


The amount of the age retirement annuity will be 
determined by the entire accumulations to the credit of 
the member at the time of retirement out of his own 
contributions and his churches’ contributions, together 
with interest additions. 


10. What is the widow’s annuity? 


The widow’s annuity is fifty (50) per cent of her 
husband’s annuity, or in the event of his death before 
entering upon a retirement annuity, the amount of the 
widow’s annuity is related to the accumulations to the 
credit of the member at the date of death. 


11. What other death benefits are provided? 


In the event of the death of the member before 
entering upon an age or disability retirement annuity 
leaving no widow but a minor child or children sur- 
viving, the entire accumulations to the credit of the 
member out of his contributions and his churches’ con- 
tributions, together with interest additions, shall be 
applied by the Board for the benefit of such minor child 
or children, during minority. However, if after making 
reasonable provision for such child or children during 
minority there remains any balance of such accumula- 
tions, an amount equivalent to such balance, at the 
option of the Board, may be paid to a dependent or to 
the legal representative, or to the next of kin of the 
deceased member. 

In the event of the death of the member before 
entering upon an age or disability retirement annuity 
leaving no widow and no minor child or children sur- 
viving, the Board may pay at its own option to a de- 
pendent or to the legal representative, or to the next of 
kin of the deceased member an amount equivalent to the 
accumulation to the credit of the member out of his own 
contributions. In such event any balance remaining to 
the credit of the member shall be transferred to the 
Contingent Fund. 


12. What is meant by “disability” ? 


Such as would totally and presumably per- 
manently prevent the member from performing the 
duties of a United Lutheran clergyman. 
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13. What annuity will come to a man who is disabled 
before attaining the minimum retirement age? 


In the event of total and presumably permanent 
disability, the amount of the annuity will be such as may 
be provided from the entire accumulations to the credit 
of the member out of his own contributions and his 
churches’ contributions, together with interest additions. 


14. How may larger annuities be secured? 


By paying into the Contributory Pension Fund 
such additional amounts as the member may elect, all to 
be increased by interest additions for the purpose of 
providing annuity benefits additional to those otherwise 
provided through the regular payments into the Fund. 


15. What benefits will a member receive if he makes 
his regular contributions for a number of years 
and then withdraws from the ministry of the 


United Lutheran Church? 


The member shall withdraw the accumulations of 
his own five (5) per cent contributions together with 
interest additions but without further claim on the Con- 
tributory Pension Fund. 


16. How is the member’s account kept? 


As an individual account; wholly separate from 
_all other accounts. 


17. What advantage to the member is secured by this 
method? 


The member receives an annuity based upon the 
accumulations to his credit supplemented by annuity 
credits from the churches’ contributions. 


18. What is the part of the local church? 


The church or organization employing the clergy- 
man is to pay into the Fund during each year of the 
service of the member an amount equivalent to five (5) 
per cent of the total salary basis as a regular contri- 
bution. 


19. What does “the total salary” include? 


The cash received from the church or other salary 
paying organization, plus fifteen (15) per cent of the 
salary in case a home is provided free. 


20. How is this fifteen (15) per cent reckoned? 


This will be clear from the following example: 
Suppose a clergyman receives a salary of $2,000 
and a home. His total salary basis would be: 


Scans sue sdeocsessiveabecernscs $2,000 
Home, 15 per cent of $2,000 0.00.00... 300 
Bas cs ek sivis cep sscsonsoesveleses $2,300 


21. Why is a uniform rate of rental used? 


The Pension Board cannot enter into the question 
of the exact value of the free rental of the home, with 
widely variant conditions in different communities. 


22. Why should the local church co-operate in the 
Contributory Pension Pian? 


The Contributory Pension Plan offers a privilege 
which any church may well covet for itself and its 
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clergymen. At the minimum cost and the maximum 
security, it makes provision for age or disability and 
protects the family in case of the clergyman’s untimely 
death. This plan has the highest commendation of pen- 
sion actuaries. 


23. Is the local church’s participation temporary? 


No. The church is not entering the Contributory 
Pension Plan merely for the benefit of the man who 
happens to be its clergyman at the moment. It is the 
office that the Plan seeks to protect. Of course, if the 
church fails to adopt the Plan, it will thus seriously 
handicap its clergyman in his desire to enter the Plan, 
and will assume the entire responsibility for providing 
for his disability or age. 


24. When will the church’s and member’s contribu- 
tions to the Plan begin? 


These payments to the Plan begin when the Con- 
tributory Pension Plan is declared operative. 


25. If a church fails to make its contributions, what 
then? 


It will thereby penalize its clergyman and force 
him to lose pension credit for that year. 


26. How shall the church provide for its contributions 
in its financial budget? 


The regular five (5) per cent should be placed in 
the congregational expense fund of the local church 
along with such items as salaries, light, heat, water, 
music, etc. 


27. What is the part of the clergyman? 


The clergyman is to pay five (5) per cent of his 
salary to the Contributory Pension Plan as his share of 
the cost of the pension benefits. 


28. When should a clergyman become a member of 
the Contributory Pension Plan? 


As soon as the Contributory Pension Plan is put 
into operation and in the case of later ordination or 
transfer in ministerial standing to the United Lutheran 
Church, as soon as such ordination or transfer may be 
completed. 


29. Why should a clergyman’s wife be interested? 


The purpose of the Plan is to help clergymen and 
their wives in the event of death, disability or age. 
Should the clergyman meet with a serious accident or 
incapacitating disease, the disability retirement allow- 
ance would surely be appreciated by the wife. In in- 
active years, the regular monthly checks will relieve 
anxiety and need. In case of the clergyman’s death, 
monthly payments continue to the widow. 


30. What is the provision for administrative expenses? 


Insofar as possible, the Board of Ministerial Pen- 
sions and Relief will provide administrative expenses 
out of such funds as may be available, but the Board 
reserves the right to draw upon the churches’ contribu- 
tions to the Contributory Pension Fund to help meet 
its administrative expenses in an amount not to exceed 
one-half of one (0.5) per cent out of the five (5) per 
cent contributions. 


Five Hundred 


Years of 
Printing 


By_Rev. Ivan H. Hagedorn, S.T.D., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“THE greatest invention of history”—was the appraisal 
of Victor Hugo of the importance of the invention of 
printing from movable type. Undoubtedly the inven- 
tion revolutionized intellectual history. Only the inven- 
tion of speech and the invention of the alphabet take 
precedence over it. And this year marks the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of this epoch-making event. 

Like so many who have made grand bequests to pos- 
terity, the name of the inventor of printing from movable 
type is scarcely known. John Lord, in his “Beacon 
Lights of History,” reminds us of our indebtedness to 
unknown benefactors. He asks, “Who invented the 
mariner’s compass? Who gave the lyre to primeval 
ages? Or the blacksmith’s forge, or the letters of the 
alphabet, or the arch in architecture, or glass for win- 
dows? Who first turned un the earth with the plow? 
Who first used the weaver’s shuttle? Who devised the 
cathedrals of the Middle Ages? Who gave the keel to 
ships? Who was the first that. raised bread by yeast? 
Who invented chimneys?” 

So, too, the epoch-making invention of printing from 
movable type is shrouded in mystery and dispute. How- 
ever, the name of John Gutenberg shines forth with 
increasing luster. Like Rembrandt in bankruptcy, and 
Columbus in chains, John Gutenberg in his life lived 
unhonored. He died February 24, 1468, never dreaming 
of the far-reaching influence his life and work had 
exerted. For today John Gutenberg is generally con- 
ceded to be the inventor of printing from movable type. 


The Earlier Custom 


Medieval kings and princes had their signatures carved 
upon blocks of wood and metal, reversing the lettering 
of course, so that when inked and applied to papers of 
state, they would leave a clear impression. John Guten- 
berg, while following the trade of lapidary in Strass- 
burg, made experiments in the reproduction of books 
by a cheaper and quicker method than copying them by 
hand. At first his attempts were along the line of block- 
printing, tying the letters together with twine and then 
with wire. Several books were printed in this manner. 
But it was found that this took as long as copying them, 
since each block had to be engraved. As always, great 
patience and perseverance were required, for one dif- 
ficulty after another had to be overcome. He found the 
ink softening the wooden type, and when lead was used 
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as a substitute he found this too soft to bear pressure. 
At last, he cast individual letters on separate little pieces 
of metal, all the same height and thickness, thus making 
it easy to-arrange them in any desired sequence for 
printing. 

All his sacrifices, from a material viewpoint, were in 
vain, for very shortly afterward he was involved in law- 
suits, the consequence of which was the seizure of all 
his printing materials and presses. He embarked upon 
other business undertakings, but financial success ever 
eluded him. However, though he died poor, he surely 
has enriched the lives of hosts. Through his invention 
he made art and literature democratic, for what was 
once confined to a favored few became common prop- 
erty. Indeed, through his invention, men and women 
were blessed with every form of enlightenment—the 
great truths, philosophies, and sciences which had ac- 
cumulated through the centuries were made easily 
available to them. 


Modern Colleges and Universities 


To the invention of printing we owe the development 
of our mammoth educational system, for it is the prin- 
cipal implement of school, college and university. We 
can scarcely think of any department of modern life 
which would not be seriously handicapped without its 
aid. And how it has added to the entertainment and 
enjoyment of life, making possible fellowship with the 
greatest minds, and making travel possible at really no 
cost or inconvenience, bringing Europe, China, India, 
and remote parts of the earth to the breakfast table. 

But, as always, every great blessing brings its dangers. 
The mere production of forty million newspapers every 
day, making possible the knowledge of human affairs, 
while a great feat in itself, does not insure such knowl- 
edge. There is the danger from propaganda. From the 
first, war and propaganda have traveled together. Roman 
consuls manufactured victories to cheer the populace. 
Crusaders smeared their Turkish foes with atrocity 
tales. In more recent decades, however, propaganda 
has been refined to a perfection never before known. 
Whole nations are inflamed with verbal poison. Whole 
peoples are schooled to loathe their fellows. It is largely 
the printed word that has made all this possible. 

It is difficult to keen calm in the face of our glaring 
newspaper headlines and swaying editorials. From all 
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‘sides we are bombed by words, millions of them, in 
books and newspapers, often providing the incentive 
not only to kill bodies but to warp minds. And then, 
despite the slogan, “Truth in advertising,” there are 
still thousands of sick folk who are deluded by the 
vain promises contained in the preposterous imperatives 
and the monstrous superlatives that are dashed off by 
writers of ads at so much a word. To this sad toll are 
to be added the misleading and death-dealing ads of the 
cigarette manufacturers and the liquor distillers. 


Sunday Papers 


The delivery of thirty million Sunday newspapers on 
our doorsteps, while a stupendous achievement, cer- 
tainly has not furthered respect for the Lord’s Day, nor 
set more feet in the paths leading upward to the house 
of God. After one wades through the voluminous Sun- 
day newspaper, there is surely very little inclination to 
go to church. Yet the Lord honors the nation that con- 
tinues to honor His day. But the Sunday newspaper has 
contributed its share toward the falling off in church 
attendance and Lord’s Day desecration. 

Even the innocent comics are not without their hazard. 
Degenerate scenes and debased characters preach their 
lessons of loose morality to the youth of our nation. 
Sadism, cannibalism, bestiality, kidnapping, crime and 
gangsterism are fed our boys and girls, accompanied 
with ugliness of thought and expression truly demoraliz- 
ing. All these, day after day and week after week, be- 
come the mental food of our American boys and girls. 

The more than fourteen million copies of ten thou- 
sand weekly newspapers which are skimmed through 
by American readers, do not insure the promotion of 
loyalty to American ideals and traditions. Many of these 
are picture magazines, and while it is often declared 
that one picture is worth ten thousand words, these have 
promoted a laziness of mind which is not wholesome. 
I believe the last war gave ihe mental adult age as 
twelve. But the present World War will reveal that it is 
even lower. There is evidence that mankind is headed 
backward toward China, not merely in the use of pic- 
ture language, but also in mentality. The editors of the 
tabloid papers have gauged what the people want and 
are feeding it to them in great gulps. Today hordes of 
people devour with fierce interest pictures of sex and 
death which the tabloids build up as news. 


Over-estimated Benefits — 


Even in the printing of school texts, fairness, cold and 
honest appraisal of facts, has not always been observed. 
Up until a generation ago, American history as taught 
in the schools was a fantastic combination of fact, myth 
and downright falsehood. And even today, despite the 
gleaning of truth by our historians, who have dug into 
the sources and viewed with critical eye the hoary 
legends which so long held the imagination of naive 
believers, there yet appear a surprising number of old 
wives’ tales and mythical legends. 

The distribution of more than 110,000,000 copies per 
issue of nearly seven hundred magazines, while they 
afford a measure of entertainment and enjoyment to 
our American homes, does not guarantee the promotion 
of healthy love and sex life. These ideals have been so 
travestied that never in the history of the world has the 
domestic circle been more frequently broken. Mentally 
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many are living in the slums; and whose fault is it? 
Cheap magazines can take their share of responsibility. 

Despite the mass production and speed in publishing 
books, a speed equaled only by the production of auto- 
mobiles and beer cans, it is estimated that only two per 
cent of the books published really carry any weight in 
content matter. Many books which are published on 
Monday reach the peak of their popularity on Wednes- 
day, and on Friday go on sale in our drug stores for 
nineteen cents. Even the much-heralded announcement 
that the Bible is still the world’s best seller does not 
grip us because we still have need of the evidence that 
it is being read and that it is taking hold of the hearts 
and minds of our people. 


Encouraging Statistics 


Stewardship Committee’s Comparisons of This Year 
and Last Year Encouraging 


From Secretary Arthur P. Black under date of No- 
vember 19, 1940, Tot LuTHERAN is in receipt of seven 
brief paragraphs, each of which has a dual significance. 
First of all, the paragraphs bring grateful appreciation 
of enlarged interest and support in many congregations 
of the U. L. C. A. The second point is regret that there 
still remain in the United Lutheran Church 277 congre- 
gations that have not yet found it possible to claim 
a share in the financial support of the enterprises in 
which the church is now engaged. If from these 277 
congregations the next report shows a loss of 77 or more 
which have been dropped from the inactive list and 
added to the active list, the loss will be distinctly a gain. 
Secretary Black’s comments follow: 

1. Two years ago 468 congregations paid their U. L. 
C. A. apportionment exactly 100 per cent. Last year 
the number totaled 587—a gain of 119. 

2. Two years ago 254 congregations paid their U. L. 
C. A. apportionment in excess. Last year the num- 
bered totaled 265—a gain of 11. 

3. Two years ago 722 congregations paid their U. L. 
C. A. apportionment in full or in excess. Last year 
the number totaled 852—a gain of 130. 

4. Two years ago 342 congregations paid nothing on 
their U. L. C. A. apportionment. Last year the num- 
ber that paid nothing totaled 277. That means 65 
congregations that paid nothing two years ago paid 
something last year—and that’s a distinct gain. 

5. Two years ago 59 congregations paid $3,000 or more 
on the U. L. C. A. apportionment. Last year the 
number totaled 64—a gain of 5. 

6. In 22 or more synods the congregational indebted- 
ness was reduced last year. In 5 or more synods the 
congregational indebtedness was increased last year. 
All data for 4 synods—Manitoba, Mississippi, Slovak 
Zion, and Wartburg—were not available when this 
summarized statement was made up. 

7. The Year Book for 1939 reported a total congrega- 
tional indebtedness of $21,033,206 for 1938. The Syn- 
odical Minutes for 1940 reported a total congrega- 
tional indebtedness of $19,260,117 for 1939—a reduc- 
tion of $1,773,089. Assuming the average rate of 
interest paid was 5 per cent, this reduction means 
an annual saving in interest charges of $88,754. 
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Greece Then and Now : 


By DEAN Rosert CuiIsoLM Horn, PH.D., Allentown, Pa. | 


Puaces of military importance in Greece at present 
are Athens, Piraeus, Patras, Corfu, and Crete, Ianina 
and Salonica. Athens, a little back from the coast, and 
Piraeus, its port about five miles from Athens, both of 
them in the eastern part of the country, are of prime 
importance. Athens is the capital and a large and im- 
portant industrial and commercial city. Piraeus is the 
principal port of Greece and the chief gateway to Greece 
by sea. The Italians are eager to make it useless as a 
port. On the other or western side of Greece, Patras, 
another important port, guards the entrance to the Gulf 
of Corinth, by which small ships from the West approach 
the Corinth Canal, and through it reach the east coast, 
thus avoiding the long and dangerous trip around the 
Peloponnesus. This Corinth Canal is a vital spot. This 
ribbon of water, seventy-five feet wide extending in a 
straight line for four miles from sea to sea, cut through 
high rocks, might be rendered useless by well-directed 
Italian bombs; and if the railroad bridge across the canal 
should be destroyed, direct communications between the 
two parts of Greece would be vitally affected. 

Salonica, which appears to be the objective of the 
Italian attack in northwest Greece, has been a part of 
Greece only since the boundaries of the country were 
enlarged at the end of the first Balkan War, 1913. It is 
an industrial and commercial center and important port, 
and controls the trade routes by land towards east, west, 
and north. Its capture by the Italians would be a threat 
to Turkey and the Dardanelles, as well as an irreparable 
loss to Greece. The present operations in the neighbor- 
hood of Ianina in the northwest would appear to be the 
beginning of this thrust. However, having passed the 
barriers of the mountains, the Italians would probably 
thrust downwards to Athens, as well as northeast to 
Salonica. Ianina was once in Albania; but this territory, 
as well as Salonica, came to the Greeks after the first 
World War. The region is moun- 
tainous and very wild, sparsely 


mands the entrance to the Adriatic Sea. As a base for 
the navy and airplanes, the English can hamper and per- 
haps prevent the Italians from shipping men and supplies" 
to Albania for the operations against Greece. Crete, 
which lies southeast of Greece, in the hands of the 
Italians would be a terrible menace to Greece. It is 
within easy sailing and bombing distance of the main- 
land. It is an excellent base of operations. In English 
hands it protects Greece and is a serious menace to the 
Dodecanese, those thirteen islands (though the name 
means Twelve Islands) off the southwest coast of Asia 
Minor which Italy now owns, having taken them from 
Turkey after her war with that country in 1912. 


The Ancients Used These Islands 

I might add here the importance of Tenedos (Turkish) 
and Lemnos, islands-which are situated at the north end 
of the Aegean Sea near Troy, if it becomes necessary 
for England to control the entrance to the Dardanelles, 
either for her own interest or for the welfare of Turkey. 
These islands are so close to the Dardanelles that they 
could easily control the entrance if used for naval and 
airplane bases. It is rather interesting at this point to 
note the importance of these islands for the Greeks in 
the old war against Troy which was made so famous by 
Homer and Virgil. The Island of Lemnos supplied the 
Greeks regularly with wine, while they were engaged 
in the Siege of Troy. The Greeks are said to have halted 
on this island on their way to Troy. The other island is 
important in another way; for the Greeks retired to 
Tenedos to make the Trojans think that they had gone 
for good, at the time of the episode of the Wooden Horse. 
In modern terms we should interpret this to mean that 
Lemnos and Tenedos were bases of the Greek operations 
against the Trojans, although the Greeks operated 
mainly from their position on the mainland at the en- 
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settled, and not well provided 
with roads. It is laughable to read 
that the Italians were “rudely 
surprised” at the lack of com- 
munications. The smaller Greek 
force found it easier to operate in 
this wild country than the larger 
force of Italians. It is in this 
region near Ianina that ancient 
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Dodona was situated. This was 
the site of the famous Oracle of 
Zeus, where the answers were 
given by the rustling of the leaves 
of the sacred oak and interpreted 
by the priestesses. 

Corfu and Crete are the impor- 
tant islands. The former, off the 
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trance of the Hellespont four or five miles from Troy. 
It must not surprise us that modern military opera- 
tions often take place far from the limits of the coun- 
tries engaged. It was so in ancient times also. The issue 
between Pompey and Julius Caesar was settled at 
Pharsalia in Thessaly. Brutus, Cassius, and the others 
were defeated by Octavian and Antony at Philippi in 
Macedonia. Antony and Octavian fought it out at 


Actium on the west coast of the Balkan Peninsula’ 


Athens was humbled by Sparta and her allies in 406 
B. C. iat the end of the Peloponnesian War by suffering 


-a naval defeat in the Hellespont or Dardanelles. This 


cut her life line; for she was dependent on the import 
of grain from the Black Sea, more so than ever at that 
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time, as the Spartans blockaded Athens by land and 
ravaged her country. After this battle all that was left 
for the Spartan admiral to do was to sail to Athens and 
complete the blockade by sea; for Athens could not get 
her supplies and no longer had an effective fleet. 

From these pictures of modern war and confusion let 
me take you back to a more peaceful age, that period 
which is so important for us when the Gospel of Christ 
was being carried to the Greek world. It is not the 
classical associations of these cities which I wish to show 
here, but their interesting and instructive connections 
with Christianity and the history of the early church. 
So let us now recall some of these associations. 

(To be concluded next week) 


Lutheran Church Union in Japan 


THis photograph sent by Dr. A. J. 
Stirewalt, was taken on the occasion of 
the formal union of the Japan Mission 
and -Church of the Lutheran Evan- 
gelical Association of Finland and the 
Japan Mission and Church of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, October 
16, 1940. The occasion of union was to 
form a Lutheran body large enough to 
secure government recognition as a re- 
ligious body, under the new laws which 
went into effect April 1, 1940. 

With this union, the Lutheran Church 
in Japan now has 13 men and 25 women 
missionaries, 60 pastors, 60 congrega- 
tions, and 7,400 members. In area it ex- 
tends from Asahikawa in the north to 
Kagoshima in the south. Geographically, 
this forms an outline of Japan proper, 
with the “filling in” yet to be done. 

This union, while making one Church, 
provides for each organization to main- 
tain its own identity as a sort of synod. 
Except in Tokyo where both have 
churches, the territory of each is dis- 
tinct. 

Since steps were first taken to effect 
this union, things have moved fast, and 
‘it is now almost certain that none of 


the seven leading denominations which 
hoped for recognition as religious bodies 
will receive it. This government recog- 
nition is being withheld in lieu of a 
possible federation of all Protestant 
bodies, which has been agitated by cer- 
tain Christians for many years and 
which suits the government’s purposes 
best. 

In any case, our Lutheran union with 
our Finnish brethren is desirable since 
it will enable Lutheran leaders to speak 
as representatives of a larger con- 
stituency. 

GerorcE Dracu, Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Missions. 


For National Adjustment 

Self-support. To enable the Japan 
Lutheran Church more adequately to 
attain self-support, it has asked that 
mission property used for church pur- 
poses be now transferred from the Mis- 
sion to the Church; and that all avail- 
able funds be used for securing land 
and buildings for parsonage and church 
purposes. This will reduce the exces- 
sive expenditures for rents. The mis- 
sion also has asked that the property 


of the boys’ school, to which it holds 
title in part, be transferred to its Board 
of Directors and that this Board of 
Kyushu Gakuin also be given title to 
the property of the Girls’ School at 
Kumamoto. Before taking final action 
the Board is seeking legal advice. One 
provision is that the properties trans- 
ferred be used for the purposes for 
which they were originally and sev- 
erally designed, and that in the event 
that such property is diverted from its 
original purpose it shall be returned to 
the original donor (the Board through 
the Mission) or its representatives in 
Japan. 


Administrative Affairs 
Missionaries in administrative posi- 
tions have resigned so as to make room 
for the election or appointment of 
Japanese to these positions. The Rev. 
Dr. Edward T. Horn resigned as pres- 
ident of the Tokyo Theological Sem- 
inary and the Rev. Dr. H. Inadomi was 
asked to succeed him. Miss Martha 
Akard resigned as principal of the 
Janice James School for Girls (Kyushu 

(Continued on page 31) 


Among Ourselves 
A Daughter Wants to Help 


Dear Mrs. Irvin: 

I HAVE a worry but hesitate to bring it out in the open. 
Mother and father are drifting apart and I feel I must 
do something about it, and just do not know how I, their 
daughter, can help. 

When father, who enjoys other folks a lot, has an un- 
usually good time at some party, mother seems resentful. 
In the next few days she manages to take apart every 
woman who has been at the party. She is such a grand 
person I hate to see her do small things. 

If she weren’t thirty-eight I’d think she was jealous. 
Father doesn’t help when he suggests she get a new 
dress like Mrs. H. or a hair-do like Mrs. N. 

Mother spurns his hints and says she has no desire to 
look like her eighteen-year-old daughter. I am sure 
daddy only means she should be generous to herself for 
a change. 

If you can think of any way I could help, please tell 
me. Our home feels edgy. Rather Unhappy, 

ELSIE. 


I wish I could give you some definite advice about 
your problem, Elsie. It is easier to see what is wrong 
than to tell you what you should do. 

Your mother appears to be one of those fine, unselfish 
women who never give their own appearance a thought. 
Now she realizes that your father sees a difference in 
her. Perhaps they both recognize your resemblance to 
your mother as she was when she was married. She is 
defiantly unwilling to compete. Your father is trying by 
his suggestions to repair the damage for which he feels 
an uneasy sense of responsibility. He is trying, in a 
rather fumbling, masculine fashion, to make amends. 

Your father’s hints, in which you see his affectionate 
concern, seem to her unfavorable criticism. She no 
longer feels secure about her place in his esteem, and 
she reacts as you have seen a sensitive child behave 
under criticism. 

You seem to have inherited both your mother’s sensi- 
tiveness and your father’s common sense. You are quick 
to feel things in the atmosphere and practical enough to 
want to remedy them. You will have to work out the 
solution to the problem, because the solution depends 
so much on the degree of closeness you feel with your 
parents. 

Could you suggest to your father that your mother’s 
unselfishness makes you feel badly, and in that way get 
his financial backing for your scheme to get your mother 
to get some new clothes? Then you might refuse to have 
a new dress until she gets one too. There is nothing like 
a becoming new dress to restore a woman’s self-con- 
fidence, which seems to be what she needs. 

It would be a bit risky for you to mention openly that 
you notice any strain in the atmosphere. If you pre- 
sumed to offer advice, they would always feel that you 
were watching their conduct toward each other. It 
would be hard for them to be natural. The easy give 
and take of family conversation would be almost im- 
possible. You might only make the situation worse by 
trying too hard to help. 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


It Makes Me Tired 


TELL me what makes you tired and I will tell you the 
sort of person you are. 

People are seldom tired by what they like to do. The 
child who is too tired to pick up his toys has plenty of 
pep when some of the “gang” come along with a new 
game that sounds interesting. The girl who is too tired 
to do some marketing for her mother may feel a new 
spurt of energy when asked to go to a dance. 

Although in adults the distinction between “want to” 
and ‘ought to” is less clearly marked, it is there. We all 
know women who are easily tired by housework, yet 
have almost endless energy to spend in other directions. 
We know other women who haven’t the strength to 
undertake any work for the church or the community, 
yet do their housework with an attention to detail that 
is almost fanatical. Fatigue is one of the best excuses 
in the world, because only a doctor can check up on 
the reality of the symptoms. 

Not all the people who are tired by what they do not 
like are bluffing. When we are doing what we dislike, 
the mind produces in our bodies symptoms that resemble 
real fatigue so closely that we often do not know the 
difference. In extreme cases, we recognize these symp- 
toms as a mental disease and call it “neurasthenia.” 

On the other hand, when we are doing what we want 
to do, the mind puts up a protective insulation against 
the signs of fatigue. We are all wrapped up in what 
we are doing. Until something pulls us up short, we may 
not realize that we are forcing ourselves to the breaking 
point and beyond. 

The businessman who can never get away—until his 
doctor sends him. The mother who slaves for her family 
until she ends in the hospital and someone else has to 
look after her brood. The club woman who dashes here 
and there, until abruptly she finds her dashing inter- 
rupted. Because they are doing what they want, they 
do not notice the danger signals at first. 

Someone has said that the feeling of being imposed 
upon is one of the first signs of a swelled head. Un- 
fortunately, these people who are so absorbed in their 
task, seldom feel imposed upon. They are pushing so 
hard toward a goal that they do not even notice sign- 
posts that might point in another direction. 

Of the two extremes, I think the latter is the happier. 
It is a good thing to look at one’s body as a machine 
which we use to accomplish what we want. It is good 
to notice when the engine is becoming overheated and 
needs to rest. On the other hand, people who give all 
their time to the machine never get anywhere. 

We cannot help being tired by what we dislike, more 
than by what we like, yet it is ridiculous to say we can- 
not control our likes and dislikes. Some of our finest 
and most tireless workers in the church as well as in 
secular lines have gone into their professions to give it 
a try before refusing to go on. They have found their 
feelings were not as changeless as they thought. 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife 
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.... A Free Morning 


Mrs. Lathrop Starts Her Christmas Sewing 


TuIs is one of those crisp, clear days that sometimes 
follow a heavy snowfall. After the children had gone 
scuffing and sliding off to school, I bundled up and swept 
the porch. My husband had shoveled the paths after 
the storm yesterday, but there were still some drifts in 
the porch corners. 

As I shook the white powder from my galoshes and 
stepped into the house once more, I began looking for 
new worlds to conquer. For once in my life there was no 
housework tramping on my heels. The morning 
stretched ahead of me as blank and inviting as a fresh 
sheet of paper. I could do with it what I pleased. 

Joan’s doll clothes seemed the most attractive thing 
to tackle. I had ordered patterns and hidden them in 
my bureau dreawer. This morning I would haul out 
my box of remnants and get to work. 

The box was in the storeroom, next to Jerry’s study. 
As I passed his door, he called to me. I went in to see 
what:he wanted. He was going over the records of the 
Advent Communion Service. 

“Did you notice whether Mrs. Gerber was in church?” 
he asked. “There is no card for her here, but I am 
almost sure she communed.” 

“She was there,” I answered. “She sat on the left 
side, next to Miss Minnie. I noticed because Miss Minnie 
was chattering on and I know how Mrs. Gerber hates to 
be talked to during the service.” 

We spoke of several other things. Then I went on to 
the storeroom. I had just located the box of scraps back 
of an old broken blackboard which Mark wanted to 
keep, when the phone rang. 

I went downstairs to answer it. 

“T hate to bother you, Mrs. Lathrop,” said Mrs. 
Cooper’s voice, “but did the janitor say anything to you 
about finding a pair of mittens after Sunday school?” 

“No, he didn’t,” I answered. “Did Betty lose hers?” 

“Yes, she did—and am I disgusted! She lost her old 
ones somewhere last week. She had to go to school 
without any today, but if her own don’t turn up I will 
have to get her new ones.” 

We discussed the shortcomings of modern children 
for a few minutes. When I hung up, I trotted back to 
the storeroom. After I finally got the box into such a 
position that I could reach into it comfortably, I found 
exactly the materials I wanted. 

I took them to the sewingroom and laid them on the 
table while I unfolded the patterns. The little coat would 
be perfectly adorable made up in the red velvet. 

The doorbell rang. I slipped over to my room, ran a 
comb through my hair that had been not one bit im- 
proved by my exploring expedition to the third floor, 
and hoped a dab of powder would cover any dust. 

Mrs. Milland stood shivering on the doorstep. I 
brought her into the livingroom and established her on 
the davenvort next to the radiator. I offered to make 
coffee to warm her up, but she insisted that she would 
soon be warm and she couldn’t stay long anyhow. She 
just wanted to talk over her appointments of chairmen 
and secretaries of the Women’s Missionary Society for 


next year. She had selected reliable people for all the 
positions and I had no changes to suggest. 

She is a very capable and interesting person, and if 
I had not had the doll clothes on my mind, I would have 
been glad to have her stay all morning. As it was, I was 
guiltily pleased to close the front door after her. 

I had just pinned the pattern to the velvet when the 
phone rang again. One of the Sunday school teachers 
had forgotten to tell my husband or the superintendent 
she would not be there the next week; would I pass the 
message on? I was very cordial, since Jerry is so anxious 
to have the teachers notify someone when they are 
going to be absent. Nevertheless, I lost no time getting 
back to my sewing. 

As I gave the scissors a final triumphant snip, the 
doorbell pealed again. This time I opened the door to 
a beautifully polished gentleman. 

“Ts Dr. Lathrop at home?” he asked. 

I have learned to suspect the worst when a stranger 
refers to my husband as “Doctor” Lathrop. There is 
always a catch in it somewhere. 

“Mr. Lathrop is in his study,” I said. “I’d rather not 
disturb him, if there is any way that I can help you.” 

“Now, now,” smiled my polished friend, in a manner 
that was meant to be confidence-inspiring, but just 
missed. “I am not trying to sell him anything. I merely 
want to offer him an opportunity to be of service to the 
community.” 

There was nothing to do but let him come in and 
explain his proposition. He wanted to have the church 
sponsor a moving picture—no obligation to sell tickets 
or anything like that. Just sponsor it. It sounded like a 
gold brick; but some of the names on his list of refer- 
ences were familiar. I gave in and called Jerry—only to 
have him turn the thing down flat. 

My foot had not reached the lowest step to return to 
the second floor when the pesky instrument shrilled 
again. The Brotherhood speaker had grippe. Could 
Jerry suggest someone to pinch hit? 

As I picked up my work again, my heart sank to my 
boots, then bounced back again. Miss Minnie was com- 
ing up the walk. I folded my material and put it away 
before I went downstairs. Miss Minnie is a dear soul 
and I might as well forget sewing and enjoy her visit. 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


AN altar cloth slightly askew 
Puts many people in a stew. 
The thing that really gets me 
. fussed 
Is that the whole world’s 
getting mussed. 


or 
NAUGHTY NORA 
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The Signs of His Coming 


Everypopy is looking for signs. One day when His 
enemies asked for “a sign” (Matthew 16: 1ff) Jesus 
told them that while they knew the sky-sign of red, in 
the evening for fair weather and in the morning for foul, 
they could not “discern the signs of the times.” He said 
His was “the sign of Jonah,” which they little realized 
was the sign of His resurrection after three days. 


Tuesday of Holy Week His disciples asked Jesus,, 


“When shall these things be? and what shall be the 
sign of thy coming? and of the end of the world?” (Mat- 
thew 24: 1ff). Three separate questions were asked; 
but they, like many disciples since, were confused as to 
the answers given successively. 


Question 1: “When shall these things be?” The ques- 
tion was suggested by a remark when leaving the Tem- 
ple: “Master, behold, what manner of stones and what 
manner of building!” “There shall not be left here one 
stone upon another which shall not be thrown down,” 
replied Jesus. On another occasion Jesus said, “Destroy 
this temple and in three days I will raise it up,” referring 
then to “the temple of His body,” as resurrected. The 
two temples, connected in God’s plans with each other 
and with Jerusalem, were to fall successively. Likewise, 
their rebirth—in the resurrected body, the Christian 
Church and the New Jerusalem—were to follow suc- 
cessively. The prophecies as to the death ahd resurrec- 
tion of Jesus have been literally fulfilled. Likewise, the 
details as to the destruction of the Temple and Jeru- 
salem, with the signs preceding: the coming of “false 
Christs,” “wars,” “tumults,” “earthquakes,” “famines,” 
““nestilences,” “fearful sights,” “great signs,’ “persecu- 
tion,” “Jerusalem encompassed with armies” and “trod- 
den of the Gentiles,” and the scattering of the Jews. 


Question 2: “What shall be the sign of Thy coming?” 
Jesus answered as to “signs” and “the Sign.” Preceding 
the “coming,” “the Gospel of the Kingdom shall be 
preached to all nations” and “the times of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled.” The final signs would not be to the Jewish 
nation only, but to the Gentiles—all nations—and would 
be of universal import. There would be “signs in sun 
and moon and stars; and upon earth distress of nations, 
in perplexity for the roaring of the sea and the billows; 
men fainting for fear, and for expectation of the things 
which are coming on the world: for the powers of the 
heavens shall be shaken. And then shall they see the 
Son of man coming in a cloud with power and great 
glory” (Luke 21: 25-27). After these universal “signs,” 
“then shall appear the sign of the Son of man coming,” 
etc. (Matthew 24: 30). 


Question 3: (What shall be the sign) “of the end of 
the world?” Answer of Jesus: “Then shall he send 
forth the angels, and shall gather together his elect from 
the four winds, from the uttermost part of the earth to 
the uttermost part of heaven” (Mark 13: 27). St. Paul, 
by inspiration, continues the prophecy: “And: the dead 
in Christ shall rise first; then we which are alive that 
are left shall together with them be caught up in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air, and so shall we ever 
be with the Lord.” Thus endeth Chapter 3 of unfolding 
revelation as to what shall precede the final Judgment. 


THE LUTHERAN — 


Sacre. Ssntceee 


Our citizenship is in heaven; whence also we wait 

for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Philippians 3: 20 
“He looks to heaven’s eternal hill 
To meet that glorious day, 
And patient waits his Saviour’s will 
To fetch his soul away.’—Isaac Watts. 
# * * 
Now is the acceptable time; behold, now is the day 
of salvation. II Corinthians 6: 2 
“Every moment trembles with possibilities; every hour 
is big with destiny.”—Hillis. 
* # * 

The Lord is not slack concerning his promise as 
some count slackness; but is long suffering to you- 
ward, not wishing that any should perish. 

ge II Peter 3:9 
“God’s plans like lilies pure and white unfold, 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold.” 
* * pe 

The day of the Lord will come as a thief; in the 
which the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, 
and the elements shall be dissolved with fervent heat, 
and the earth and the works that are therein shall be 
burned up. II Peter 3: 10 

“Great God, what do I see and hear! 
The end of things created! ‘i 
The Judge of men I see appear, 
On clouds of glory seated. 
Prepare, my soul, to meet Him!” 
* * * 

Then shall he sit on the throne of his glory: and be- 
fore him shall be gathered all the nations: and he shall 
separate them one from another, as the shepherd sep- 
arateth the sheep from the goats. Matthew 25: 31, 32 

“Thou Judge of quick and dead, 
Before whose bar severe, 
With holy joy, or guilty dread, 
We all shall soon appear: 
Our anxious souls prepare 
For that tremendous day.”—Charles Wesley. 
* * * 

And he that sat upon the throne said, Behold, I make 

all things new. Revelation 21: 5 


7 . 
‘There happier bowers than Eden’s bloom, 
Nor sin nor sorrow know: 


Blest seats! through rude and stormy scenes 
I onward press to you.” 
* * * 

After these things I saw, and behold, a great mul- 
titude, which no man could number, out of every nation 
and of all tribes and peoples and tongues, standing 
before the throne and before the Lamb, arrayed in 
white robes, and palms in their hands. 


Revelation 7:9 


“Ten thousand times ten thousand, 
In sparkling raiment bright, 
The armies of the ransomed saints 
Throng up the steeps of light.”—Henry Alford. 
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Eracdl (Oorerva fions 


Traveling abroad, I treasured my American citizen- 
ship. Wherever I went I was still a national of the U. S. 
of A. Climbing the Alps, I looked toward heaven. Glo- 
rious was the thrill when an inner voice whispered, 
“There, too, is my citizenship.” After earth’s traveling 
shall there be an “abiding place,’ “in my Father’s 
house,” “eternal in the heavens.” 


A friend in agony of suspense beamed with joy as the 
doctor promised that an operation would relieve his 
suffering. It would be critical, but he believed his 
physician would pull him through. We rejoice in salva- 
tion promised even though we know it is by the way of 
the Cross. Salvation is ours when we accept by faith 
the Word of Him Who is “mighty to save.” But full de- 
liverance will be ours only when He comes to fulfill His 
promise and save us from the clutches of sin and death. 


The early Christians thought the Lord was “slack 
concerning His promise” as to His second coming in their 
“generation.” They overlooked the fact that He would 
delay His coming “until the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled.” The generation of the Gentiles as well as of 
the Israelites was included in God’s unfolding plan. 
After all, “one day with the Lord is as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day.” 


The Lord’s coming will be sudden and unexpected, 
“as a thief.” Beyond all bombing blitzkriegs will be the 
clashing of the planets and the stars. Not a London or 
a Berlin only, but the entire earth shall be destroyed 
when Jesus comes as Judge. Then even “the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise and the elements 
shall be dissolved with fervent heat.” God save and keep 
me against that great day! 


The sheep on one side, the goats on the other! Will 
you be with the sheep or the goats? We cannot camou- 
flage our characters when we face God. To Him shall 
we give account, for “every hidden thought, whether it 
be good or whether it be evil.” Before it is too late per- 
mit His spirit to transform our stubborn goat-nature 
into lamb-like qualities by the transfused blood of the 
“Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world.” 


“I make all things new,” promises the Creator Who 
will re-create. Yes, “new heavens and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness,” upon the ruins of this 
unrighteous world; new celestial bodies, not held down 
by gravity nor subject to sin or sorrow, disease or death; 
new activities and enjoyments, new life eternal in the 
presence of God and the angels and with “the elect.” 


The veil is lifted by Revelation. We glimpse the “new 
Jerusalem,” “City of our God,” center of the Moral 
Order in the eternal “Kingdom of God.” “Tis finished,” 
the fight with death and sin. “The armies of the ran- 
somed saints throng up the steeps of light.” With them 
may we wave the palms and sing Alleluias. 
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Immortal Man 


“WHEN the subterraneous flame 
Shall burst its prison and devour this frame, 
From angry heaven when the keen lightning flies, 
When fervent heat dissolves the melting skies, 
Thou still shalt be; still as thou wert before 
And know no change, when time shall be no more.” 


—John Gay. 
Rebuilt 


In a great cathedral was a stained glass window of 
exquisite workmanship, famed far and wide for its 
beauty and art. One day it crashed into fragments from 
the violence of a storm, and the worshipers mourned its 
loss. Discarded as worthless, the broken pieces were 
laid aside in a dark corner and forgotten, until one day 
a stranger came that way. Gathering together the 
broken pieces he removed them to his home. Weeks 
passed and the townsfolk, invited to an unveiling, gazed 
with amazement when, behold, the cathedral window 
stood out before them more beautiful than before. It 
was a master-workman who had wrought, unknown, 
but with the skill of a craftsman and the genius of an 
artist, until the renowned window was rebuilt—more 
beautiful, more appealing, than ever before. 

At the end of the ages, when the windows of high 
heaven shall crash, the divine Creator will out of the 
ruins rebuild a better and more beautiful cathedral of 
the universe, “new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” And likewise, Jesus, the same 
Master-Builder can from broken fragments and crushed 
hopes re-make new hearts and lives. He is the match- 
less life-mender. Try Him!—Adapted from story by 
James H. McConkey and suggested by Sister Mamie 
Hartman. 


Calvary Has Been Burnt Over 


AN OLD preacher was once heard preaching on a vil- 
lage green in England. He had lived on the American 
prairies, and his illustrations had a powerful fascination 
for my boyish ears. He told of a prairie fire, and he de- 
scribed the way in which the Indians saved their wig- 
wams from the blaze by setting fire to the dry grass im- 
mediately adjoining the settlement. “The fire cannot 
come,” he cried, “where the fire has already been. That 
is why I call you to the Cross. Judgment has already 
fallen there, and can never come again. He who takes 
his stand at the Cross is safe for evermore. He can never 
come into condemnation: he has passed from death 
into life. He is at perfect peace within God’s safety 
zone!”—Boreham. 


Tur LuTHERAN has arranged the four columns on these 
facing pages to offer seven Scripture texts and two 
columns dealing with notable doctrines, persons and 
events. The Bible texts are chosen to excite personal 
day by day meditations. The “Suggestions” are Dr. 
J. William McCauley’s own reactions to the texts chosen 
by him. They are detached in order that they may 
afford comparisons with the reader’s ideas but to avoid 
becoming substitutes. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


Tuts is a small world. On November 29 we read in 
Philadelphia, Pa., a copy of The Australian Lutheran 
dated October 25. This journal, in the interval of one 
month, had traveled from Adelaide, a city in South 
Australia, to our desk, a distance of about 15,000 miles. 
As we turned its pages, our eyes caught the word Phila- 
delphia, but actual reading informed us that it was that 
city of apostolic days in Asia Minor to whose Christians 
St. John, the beloved disciple, had addressed a message. 
It did seem an odd coincidence to read at a place then 
unknown, after an interval of nearly two milleniums, 
the inspired words, “Thou hast kept my word and hast 
not denied my name,” and the exhortation, “hold fast 
that which thou hast.” Not all the Philadelphians in 
America could qualify as good stewards of the divine 
Word, but enough of them continue to cherish the gos- 
pel once for all committed to believers to make the en- 
tire population of the Quaker City “without excuse,” 
if they fail to heed and embrace the opportunity to be 
saved from the penalty of their sins by faith in Christ. 

But in this far-traveled paper what first caught our 
attention and then received our entire approval was an 
article of considerable length of which the title was 
“Friar Martin and Friar John.” Both subject and open- 
ing paragraphs seemed familiar, and we were not en- 
tirely surprised to find at its end a “credit” line, “Mrs. 
W. J. Dentler, THz Lutueran.” The Australian Lu- 
therans for whom the journal speaks are affiliates of 
the Missouri Synod of the United States and might 
therefore view with suspicion an article of strictly U. L. 
C. A. origin. Perhaps the absence of direct competitive 
contacts prevents the atmosphere of fellowship from the 
obscuring confusion of controversy. 


FAMILIAR QUESTIONS 

We were glad tc have seen evidence of good judg- 
ment on the part of another Lutheran editor. It hap- 
pened that the journal to which we next gave attention 
was The Lutheran Witness under date of November 26. 
The Lutheran Witness is the official organ in English 
for the Missouri Synod. In its editorial department over 
the initial G, which is commonly interpreted Graebner, 
we found approving comments on two clippings from an 
earlier issue of this Australian news voice, which were 
answers to questions: (1) Why do Lutherans not take 
part in united services; and (2) Is it right for a Lutheran 
to sing the national anthem when present at a gathering 
of an unorthodox faith? One stops to think that Aus- 
tralia, being an important unit in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, is now actively participating in the 
struggle for the defeat of totalitarianism. The forebears 
of the Lutherans now in Australia, like many of their 
German brethren in the United States and Canada, left 
“the Fatherland” to enjoy the liberty and abundance of 
nations whose governments are democracies. It seems 
reasonable to expect that the strongest sentiment among 
them at this critical time would call for the use of every 
opportunity to invoke divine blessings upon their fellow 
countrymen and their government by prayers. 

But what really stumps us is the utter confidence in 
an editor that leads a reader to ask his opinion on such 
situations during these days. 


WE NEED ENLIGHTENMENT 

Dr. G. in the same issue of the Missouri journal, in 
which answers were quoted for the two queries, indicates 
opposition to a project which the American Lutheran 
Conference adopted and authorized at its tenth anniver- 
sary convention in Minneapolis last month. Its con- 
stituents, we explain to our readers, are the American, 
Augustana, Norwegian United, Norwegian Free, and 
United Danish synods, that together number about one- 
third of the Lutherans in North America. The other 
two-thirds are the Missouri Synod (more accurately the 
Synodical Conference) and our general body, the United 
Lutheran Church in America. The president of the 
American Lutheran Conference is Dr. E. E. Ryden, 
editor of The Lutheran Companion, English journal of 
the Augustana Synod. He was re-elected to his office 
obviously because of the approval bestowed upon his 
policies during the past two years. 

At the recent convention.a resolution was adopted, 
directing President Ryden to invite our President 
Knubel and the Missouri chief executive, Dr. Behnken, 
to a conference at which a committee should be selected 
to discuss Lutheran World Action (relief of orphaned 
foreign missions) and other important affairs. In his 
opening address to the convention President Ryden 
seems to have asserted that the Conference “occupies 
a strategic position.”” We quote Dr. Graebner’s editorial 
as found in The Lutheran Witness: 


“Dr. Ryden declared that the synods united in the Conference 
‘occupy a most strategic position.’ He said: ‘We are neither the 
most conservative body nor the most liberal.’ Then he went on: 
‘We stand, as it were, in the center, ready to stretch forth the 
hand of fellowship to the right and to the left, eager to draw into 
real spiritual communion the brethren on the right and on the 
left.’ 

“We know what these phrases stand for. Those on the right 
are the synods of the Synodical Conference, including our own. 
Those, on the left are the ‘brethren’ of the United Lutheran 
Church. Standing between these two extremes, Dr. Ryden be- 
lieves that the Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish bodies united 
with the American Lutheran Church in the American Lutheran 
Conference can reach over in both directions and embrace Lu- 
therans of every theological complexion.” 


It is “this reaching over in both directions” that has 
aroused the furious indignation of the doughty cham- 
pion of Missouri. He concludes his comments with the 
paragraph: 

“We shall reason as the day is long with Augustana men who, 
as a group of them did only ten years ago, classify us with 
Calvin in the doctrine of election. But such church-political 


tripe as ‘reaching out the hand of brotherhood to the right and 
to the left’ leaves us nauseated.” 


We are not often mystified by the language of Dr. 
Graebner, even if his logic, in our judgment, is often 
fallacious. But the allusion to “political tripe” we do 
not get. Philadelphia is reputed to have developed sun- 
dry sorts of political forces and aggregations which have 
been adjectived with such words as corrupt, noisesome, 
underhand, and unscrupulous. But never had anyone 
the temerity to drag in an allusion to tripe. The nearest 
thing to tripe in our fair city went out of vogue a half 
century ago, when peripatetic peddlers, often old 
women, could be heard amongst the shadows of the night 
crying, “Philadelphia pepper pot,” “Come and get it.” 
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(We heard it once in 1895 in the neighborhood of St. 
Mark’s Church.) 

We are wondering whether in some unguarded period 
Editor G has been exposed to Missouri politics. What 
we have read of Boss Pendergast and his gang might 
lead to comparison with tripe. Tripe, we explain from 
Webster, is a word applied to portions of meat-pro- 
ducing animals that are retained for use only where dire 
necessity or an artificial taste exists. 

But we are still bewildered. How could the acts of 
reaching over in both directions to embrace Lutherans 
of every theological complexion be comparable to tripe 
of any sort? As far as the U. L. C. A. is concerned, our 
hands may be roughened by toil and gnarled by con- 
troversy, but they are absolutely tripeless, we assure 
Dr. Ryden. We do think, however, that our president, 
Dr. Knubel, will be justified in requesting persons from 
Missouri to present credentials insuring against infec- 
tion before consenting to conferences. If any such in- 
gredient as tripe is existent in either Missouri or Illinois, 
a New Yorker might be an amateur in “handling” it. 


SOLDIERING IN “JUST WARS” 

IN SEVERAL discussions in recent issues of THE 
LUTHERAN one portion of the Augsburg Confession has 
figured prominently. It is Article XVI, in which one 
reads that it is right for Christians (we quote), “to en- 
gage in just wars, to serve as soldiers.” The binding au- 
thority of these statements on the present generation has 
been seriously questioned not only by persons opposed 
to all wars, but also by others who feel that a principle 
that could be justified four centuries ago under very dif- 
ferent circumstances than now exist in the United States 
and Canada cannot now be cited as binding. 

We believe the periodic challenges of our Lutheran 
confessions and forms of worship are quite in order. 
None of them has authority such as Holy Scripture 
possesses through divine inspiration. Creeds have taken 
their forms when errors required correction and when 
controversies brought strife and unseemly conduct into 
the household of faith. The Augsburg Confession is no 
exception. It is a series of declarations representing the 
convictions of persons who were no longer in agreement 
with views held by the ecclesiastical and civil author- 
ities of the year 1530. That year was a long time ago 
and Augsburg in Germany is a long distance from the 
Western Hemisphere. Not all that then and there re- 
quired statement is pertinent to situations now and here. 

But truths and principles are not all rendered null and 
void by the passage of time. Some of them are the well- 
tested products of experience and reliable whenever 
circumstances recur that are similar to those existent 
at their origin. The responsibilities of Christians to 
secular affairs are open to examination, among them 
the extent of national and racial authority. In the cur- 
rent sensitiveness to the propriety of resort to inter- 
national war, Lutherans are under obligations to submit 
their creedal declarations to the test of their own times. 


Then and Now 
It must first be noted that the subject of the entire 
Sixteenth Article is the nature of The Civil Power. The 
existence of any basic authority was seriously questioned 
in, and prior to 1530, just as it is questioned now. 
One notes that Europe was harassed by wars and on 
the edge of anarchy in 1525. The struggle known as the 


> 
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Peasants’ War reached serious proportions. The high- 
handed brigandage of petty rulers wrought havoc with 
trade and industry, thus checking the benefits of ex- 
tended commerce. The Roman Church, which had 
gradually displaced civil authority, was interfering with 
secular justice. The existence of stable government was 
questioned. Those whom the Augsburg Confession rep- 
resented faced the issue by the declaration from which 
the quotation in our first paragraph is quoted. It lays 
down the principle that the institutions of civil govern- 
ment are a development in human affairs for which God 
made provision in man’s creation as a social being. Or- 
dained by Him to set up civil government, all citizens, 
Christians included, owe it their respect and support. 

We do not believe anyone would deny that the prin- 
ciple then placed in the Augsburg Confession is ap- 
plicable to this year 1940 and to the governments of 
the United States and Canada. Under it we hold elec- 
tions, authorize legislatures and congresses or parlia- 
ments, and because of it we assign executive authority 
to presidents, governors, and prime ministers. We even 
pay taxes and determine the disposition of property to 
future generations, confident that government is com- 
petent to carry out our wills. Obviously that sixteenth 
century principle still applies. 

But our Sixteenth Article consists of several phrases, 
among which are two which involve military service. 
Are these still entitled to obedience? We know that 
Luther and his contemporaries refused absolutely to 
encourage resort to arms to protect the freedom of evan- 
gelical Christians to preach the gospel. They held that 
divine grace is the sole power which energizes the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom of God. Not long before the 
confession was drafted, a Protestant League was dis- 
solved at the demand of the reformers who were con- 
vinced that force was not usable in winning loyalty to 
Christ and the gospel. How then could they authorize 
the teaching that it is a “good work” and thus a Chris- 
tian’s duty to serve as a soldier and engage in just wars? 


War Deemed Sole Protection 

There is nothing mysterious in their reasoning. The 
world was then in the midst of a great major struggle 
between Mohammedanism and Christianity; between 
the Bible and the Koran. Implied in this struggle was 
the integrity of their civil government. Our Augsburg 
Confession declared that the Reformation movement 
could not be charged with absolving a single Christian 
from any of his obligations as a citizen. This was a 
declaration of primary importance since it assured the 
Emperor that the Protestants of his empire would aid 
in repelling the Turks from further advances. To that 
extent the article belonged to the year 1530. 

But while a condition required its inclusion in the 
agreement presented to Charles V, the basis on which 
it rested is a major principle of the divine will for the 
maintenance of social order. And the maintenance of 
social order is part of God’s plans for the establishment 
of His Kinggom in the midst of us. Resort to war is un- 
reasonable and unprofitable and utterly cruel, but it 
can be necessary. Had not the Turks been defeated by 
military opposition in the sixteenth century, they would 
have done to the entirety of Europe what they accom- 
plished in Constantinople and Turkey. The Christian 
state merited engagement in military defense. 

(Discussion of just in the paragraph will follow.) 
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Sharing Christmas Joy 


Bethlehem Shepherds Share Their Joy Concerning the Christ Child 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Luke 2: 8-20. The Sunday School Lesson for December 22 


CHRISTMAS joy. What is it? Who has 
it? What causes it? In this year 1940 
how widely distributed is Christmas 
joy? How much sharing of this joy is 
possible? 

Christians base Christmas joy on the 
story of the birth of Jesus. They share 
it with others through worship and fel- 
lowship and gifts. The giving phase of 
Christmas supersedes all others. When 
people say, “a good Christmas,” they 
usually think of what they “got as 
gifts.” Certainly there are some great 
souls who consider a good Christmas 
one in which they have made people 
happy. Some discover the best return 
from Christmas in helping to tell the 
story of Jesus to people who have not 
yet heard of Him. 

The Bethlehem shepherds had not 
heard of Jesus. All they had ever done 
was to hope for the Messiah; it seemed 
a fruitless hope, for they, like their 
ancestors, had hoped but received no 
news of His coming. The announcement 
gave them joy—first joy promised, then 
joy realized. It was their controlling 
urge to tell all they knew about Jesus 
—what the angel had said and what 
they had seen; best of all, their eyes 
had beheld the Babe in a manger, who 
was the Saviour, Christ the Lord. 


Promise 

They were shepherds, faithful to their 
task, paid for their work, spending an- 
other night watching over the sheep. 
No special danger. or rare experience 
did they anticipate. The routine of toil 
was matter of fact with them. Deep in 
their hearts they longed for the prom- 
ised Messiah. It was farthest from their 
thinking that when the Messiah ap- 
peared the news would come to them 
by an angel of God. 

Then came the angel; then came the 
glory of the Lord; then came their fear; 
then came the angel’s announcement; 
then came the choir from heaven; then 
came their meditation on what was so 
unexpectedly promised them; then 
came their decision to test the promise. 

God’s promise had been the source 
of a buoyant faith in Israel—the Mes- 
siah would come. This promise was 
brought close to these shepherds. It 
was too good to be true, yet it was too 
direct to be doubted. It had all the 
marks of dependability on it. It added 
certain details that gave it plausibility. 
At least it was a promise to act upon. 

They feared greatly. No wonder— 
the light, the angel and the message, 


the choir and its hymn were enough to 
make stout hearts tremble. But their 
fear was reverential, making them bow 
humbly, rather than race off for escape 
and safety. Theirs was the kind of fear 
that makes us susceptible to deeper 
experience with God. 


Provision 

God provides for fulfillment of His 
promises. We know this to be true; we 
trust His promises absolutely. The 
promise of the Messiah was provided 
for. The entire story of the Christ is 
a record of provision for fulfilling age- 
old promises of a loving God. 

Directly applied, this is true for the 
shepherds. In the promise of God’s 
angel was assurance that they would 
“find the babe .. . lying in a manger.” 
This odd way of cradling an infant had 
its place in making good the promise 
to the shepherds. “In a manger” was 
the distinctive fact concerning this 
Baby they were to seek in Bethlehem, 
not the “swaddling clothes”; for it was 
customary so to wrap new-born babes. 

Chief of all in this provision was the 
Child. He alone made the fulfillment 
of the promise real. Before the angel 
made the announcement to the shep- 
herds—the wonderful promise that filled 
them with hope—the Christ Child had 


THINK OF THESE 


TRULY to see Jesus makes us eager to 
tell others about Him. 


Christians can share Christmas joy 
with more persons than could the shep- 
herds, and with greater ease and fuller 
meaning. 


The humblest of us can share our 
Christmas joy; the more we share it, 
the more it means to us. 


Many of us are so used to the Christ- 
mas Festival that we miss its joy for 
ourselves or as something to share. 


Unless our “Merry Christmas” is 
more than a customary formal greeting, 
it brings little cheer either to us or to 
those we greet. 
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DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
December 16 to 22 

M. The Birth in the Manger. Luke 2: 1-7. 
T. Good Tidings of Great Joy. Luke 2: 8-12. 
W. The Angels’ Chorus. Luke 2: 13, 14. 
Th. A Pilgrimage to the Manger. Luke 2: 15-20. 
F. A Light for Revelation. Luke 2: 25-35. 
Sat. The Visit of the Magi. Matthew 2: 1-12. 
S. Named Jesus. Matthew 1: 21-25. 


THE LUTHERAN 


been born. Every provision had been 
made for them to go to Him and learn 
for themselves the fulfillment of the 
promise. 

Participation 

Now the shepherds prove themselves 
worthy of having received the promise. 
It was their turn to act. They agreed 
together to seek the Child in Bethle- 
hem; in one of the mangers there. They 
were sure they would find Him. They 
did not argue, or hold back. They did 
not fear being ridiculed as visionary. 
They were realists, even to taking an 
angel’s words as truth. They were op- 
portunists, even to grasping a night- 
time chance to find a manger-cradled 
baby. 

They found the manger with the Babe 
lying in it, and watched over by Mary 
and Joseph. They had a story to tell; 
they shared it with others. They were 
filled with joy. Glorifying God was 
their delight. Their joy-filled hearts 
suddenly caught the impulse to spread 
abroad the good news concerning the 
Christ Child. 


UNREHEARSED MIS. 
SIONARY ACTIVITY 


A STRANGE combination of words, to 
be sure, but they describe what the 
shepherds did with “the saying which 
was told them concerning this child.” 
They eagerly and at once “made known 
abroad” what they knew; their message 
was the fact that filled their minds, 
warmed their hearts, and put new life 
into their assurance that God’s prom- 
ises are dependable. In short, the 
shepherds began missionary work in 
the name of Christ; they had a word to 
say concerning “a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord.” 

These shepherds did a piece of mis- 
sionary work; it was spasmodic, un- 
planned, unrehearsed. Probably their 
informality, their eagerness, their will- 
ingness to speak out for the Babe in 
the manger made them more effective 
proclaimers of Him than if they had 
gone forth with a planned, studied, 
well-practiced address concerning Him. 

Maybe this does not mean anything 
to us now. Perhaps there is no sugges- 
tion in it for us. But maybe there is. 
Here possibly is the suggestion we need 
for this Christmas. How much unex- 
pected opportunity will there be for us 
to share Christmas joy, to tell the story 
of Jesus’ birth, to do a bit of unplanned, 
unrehearsed missionary work? Who- 
ever makes Jesus known to anybody in 
any way at any time is to that degree a 
missionary for Christ. Each Christmas 
should have a missionary note. As we 
think of what the world is like now, and 
hear how some of its people must live 
—why not a missionary Christmas? 


e 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN TrAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE GLORIA IN 
EXCELSIS 


Luke 2: 14 


The Song of the Angels 
“TrRouGH the silvery splendor of the 
skies / 

On the listening ear of night it fell; 
And the stars looked down with tran- 
quil eyes 
As the gates unrolled of Paradise, 
And the angels sang their first Noel, 
When the glory of God and the peace 
of earth 
Together were linked by the Christ 
Child’s birth. 


“Tt came on the shepherds unaware, 
Across the infinite silent calm; 
And the words they sang were so rich 
and rare 
They linger still on the tranced air— 
The words divine of that midnight 
psalm. 
The singers ceased, but the heavenly 
- strain 
Has never passed from the earth again! 


“And the spell of that grand celestial 
| song 
Is stealing over the world’s unrest, 
And moves with the cycling years 
along 
Through every land and every tongue: 
While into the hushed and tranquil 
breast— 
From the far-away hills of Palestine, 
And the far-away years, flows the 
song divine. 


“And dowered with immortality 
It comes from where the undying 
dwell: 
Born within sight of the crystal sea, 
It chimes with the chimes of eternity: 
And there never can be a last Noel, 
For that song immortal, to mortals 
given, 
Only ends on earth to begin in 
heaven.” 
[This poem is by Edwin Botham and ap- 
peared December 1924 in Record of Christian 


Work, which later was taken over by Church 
Management.] 


Two Glorious Truths 
“When the glory of God and the peace 
of earth 
Together were linked by the Christ 
Child’s birth.” 

The angels sang an anthem from the 
skies on that first Christmas night, link- 
ing two great truths, God’s glory and 
man’s peace. Because they were united 
in Christ we have an idea of God, new 


: 


to the world of that day. Before Christ, 
glory was largely applied to brawn and 
brain. Might of arms, cleverness of 
wisdom, these were the objects of hu- 
man adoration. 

These attributes were applied to God. 
Men thought of Him as a mighty super- 
man. They believed that He had many 
of man’s weaknesses as well as the 
great power that naturally belonged to 
God. The earthquake, the storm, the 
earth itself with its mighty mountains 
and deep valleys—these testified to the 
power of the Creator. 

God was also wise. He knew every- 
thing. He used His knowledge to apply 
justice to the lives of men. He was 
ruthless in His system of rewards and 
punishments. Men were never sure of 
His attitude and were constantly trying 
some method of appeasement. Often 
the gods of pre-Christian days were 
pictured as smart, rather than wise, and 
cruel rather than just. 

The Jews had a vastly higher concep- 
tion of God through the revelation of 
their scriptures. Even they had much 
difficulty in keeping the peaceful intent 
of God in the front of their thinking 
about God. God’s fatherhood was taught 
in their Testament, but they permitted 
other concepts of God to tinge their 
faith. Now a new song is sung to the 
world. This is the heart of the Christ- 
mas festival, The Prince of Peace is 
born. 


The Glory of Peace 


Peace is the fruit of love. There can 
be no peace without love; only an 
armed truce. This answers the ques- 
tion, “Why is there war today?” All 
the efforts of men will fail to bring 
peace unless men have learned from 
Jesus to “love one another.” 

Peace is first a personal matter. Jesus 
came to be the King of the Jews, but 
His way to the throne was through the 
hearts of men. Jesus came to convict 
us of our sins, to help us see the awful- 
ness of our sins, to confess them and to 
ask forgiveness for them. We cannot be 
at peace within until we accept His for- 
giveness. 

Men at peace with God have under- 
stood the Christmas message. They can 
understand something of the feelings of 
the great master, Haydn, as he said, 
“When I think of God my heart is so 
full of joy that notes leap and dance as 
it were from my pen.” In our Service 
we begin with confession of sin and 
then hear the assurance of forgiveness. 
Then we are ready for the Gloria in 
Excelsis and can sing it with real mean- 
ing. There is peace in our hearts. 


The Angels’ Song Today 


On page 12 in our Common Service 
Book we have the Gloria in Excelsis. 
This is an expanded form of the angels’ 
song with which the chant begins. Lu- 
ther retained this chant from the 
Roman Order of Service. Many of our 
congregations fail to catch the spirit of 
this hymn of praise. There is no zest 
in it. It would suggest Good Friday 
rather than Christmas. It is true that it 
contains the prayer for mercy and for- 
giveness, but it is a prayer of faith, of 
assurance. Christ was born in Beth- 
lehem and our salvation is accom- 
plished. That is nothing about which 
to be doleful. “Glory be to God on 
high” expresses the spirit in which we 
want to sing. Let us sing the Gloria in 
Excelsis now as an outlet for our joy 
in our Saviour. 


Christmas 1940 


A sad and disillusioned world listens 
to the angels’ hymn today. The devas- 
tation of war, the cold and hunger that 
grip such a large sector of humanity, 
the hate that is cherished in men’s 
hearts, all these make a difficult back- 
ground on which to paint a picture of 
peace. Those of us safe from the direct 
dangers of war may well wonder if it is 
right for us to have a merry Christmas. 

It was a sad world when Jesus was 
born too. It was ruled by fear. Injus- 
tice was the rule of life rather than the 
exception. If there was no war it was 
because Roman arms had cowed the 
spirits of men. The background against 
which we see the picture of shepherds 
and an angel choir was black indeed. 
But the heavenly voices rang out con- 
fidently, “Glory to God .. . peace on 
earth.” In a window of Oxford Univer- 
sity Chapel is pictured the stable scene 
with the light coming from the manger 
to drive away the shadows from the 
darkest corners. The one ray of light 
in our world today comes from that 
same blessed face. There is hope in 
Christ for our world, even this wicked 
and divided world of 1940. Peace will 
come in the measure that the gospel of 
Christ brings peace to human hearts. 
This is no time to use the soft stops in 
our anthems of praise. Put on the full 
organ, every stop out, till the world can 
hear us above the din of bursting shells 
and crashing bombs, “Glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth, good will 
to men.” 


* * * * 


Topic date, December 22. Next topic, 
The Nunc Dimittis. 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


FORWARD WITH CHRIST 


By George Aus. Augsburg Publish- 
ing House, Minneapolis, Minn. Pages 
176. Price, 40 cents. 


Congratulations to the Augsburg 
Publishing House! Here is one of the 
most attractive little primers for re- 
ligious instruction which one can im- 
agine, put out by the publishing agency 
of the Norwegian Lutheran Church at 
forty cents a copy. 

The book is really a catechism. It 
has been prepared for Grade Seven in 
the Sunday school, but could well be 
used in the first year of study in prepa- 
ration for confirmation, and in week- 
day or vacation classes. It is similar 
in style to “The March of Faith,’ an- 
other book in the same series which 
has already received very favorable 
comment. 

Luther’s Catechism is reprinted in 
the opening pages. Then follow thirty- 
six short chapters outlining the life of 
Jesus. Each chapter is related to some 
part of the catechism. Chapter One, 
concerning the birth of Jesus, intro- 
duces the Second Article of the Creed. 
“His Childhood Home,” the second 
chapter, is related to the fourth com- 
mandment. The second and third 
articles of the Creed are brought in 
repeatedly in connection with various 
chapters. 

Bible text, daily Bible studies, prayer 
suggestions, and special assignments 
are given for each chapter. 

Color is used throughout in the print- 
ing of the book, and a number of full- 
page illustrations are also given. The 
covers and end pages of the book are 
especially attractive. This is a book 
which every pastor should inspect care- 
fully. G. Extson RurFr. 


ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN 


By Hartzell Spence. Whittlesey 
House, New York. Price, $2.50. 


This book with the subtitle, “The 
Life of a Practical Parson,” is just that. 
It is absolutely true to life and typical 
of parsonage life. It has won “a-a-a”’ 
rating in the American News of Books; 
is to have a digest in the Reader’s 
Digest; and is to be filmed by Warner 
Brothers as soon as the right man can 
be found'to play the part of the parson. 
They are at present seeking a minister 
to play the part—may we add that we 
hope it will not be a sensational min- 
ister, but one who is naturally tender- 
hearted, sympathetic, understanding of 
parish work and problems, and who 
thoroughly enjoys his ministerial duties 
just as William H. Spence did. 


From our own experience in the par- 
sonage, we would say that though Mr. 
Spence was a Methodist minister, the 
life described could well have been that 
of any parsonage of several years back. 
The way that he handled a wealthy 
parishioner in his congregation has an 
almost identical match in a certain Lu- 
theran parsonage. Mr. Spence’s hand- 
ling of the situation when his son was 
reported to him for having gone to a 
movie on Sunday is also typical. 

The thirty years covered by this 
book, so ably recorded by the son, show 
the growth of that Christian parsonage 
along with the times, and are a splen- 
did example of the fact that Chris- 
tianity is something to live, not just 
something to believe in the abstract. 
This story also refutes the argument 
that parsonage life is dull, all stilted, 
stiff, and cramped, and proves that 
Christian living can be fun. Mother 
and the children helped make the min- 
ister and his ministry what they were. 
Hartzell, the son, has written a fine 
story—a true story, we believe—and a 
convincing story, and has given it a 
title which his father illustrated by his 
life. M. G. Horn. 


CHILD’S STORY BIBLE 


By Catherine F. Vos. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 1940. Pages 584. Price, 
$3.00. 


This large, handsome volume has 
been published to supply a need. Its 
more than half-a-thousand pages are 
set up in large, clear type, are inter- 
spersed with thirty-six full-page illus- 
trations in color, and are beautifully 
bound in blue and gold. 

The need the book aims to meet is in- 
dicated in its title. It is a retelling of 
the narrative parts of the Bible for chil- 
dren “from seven to twelve” years of 
age. It covers this portion of the Scrip- 
ture in detail. One hundred ten chap- 
ters cover the Old Testament, includ- 
ing the eternity of God, the fall of the 
bad angels, the creation of the world, 
the patriarchs, the Wilderness, the 
judges, the kings, Daniel, the return 
from captivity, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther. Ninety-three chapters tell the 
stories of the Gospels, Acts, “the last 
things,” and John’s vision. 

In its method the book must not be 
confused with a “simplified” Bible. It 
is not a translation or paraphrase, but 
a thoroughgoing retelling of the Biblical 
narratives. The language is clear and 
expressive. The author is sincere and 
deeply earnest. 


THE LUTHERAN > 


Two further comments by way of 
appraisal: 

First, the adaptation to children is of 
an older sort, and tends to be lost as 
the book gets deep into its journey. 
“My dear child... ,” Mrs. Vos is fond — 
of saying; but there is not entire suc- 
cess in adapting subject matter to the 
child level. There are a good many 
difficult paragraphs in the body of the 
work. 

Second, in its selection and interpre- 
tation of stories the book is boldly lit- 
eralistic. The author apparently felt no 
hesitancy when she struck perplexing 
problems of Biblical interpretation: for 
she passes them on in toto to her 
seven-year-old readers! For instance, 
on page 27: “There were some angels 
in heaven who turned away from being 


good. .. . They are not called angels 
any more, but devils, wicked sinful 
devils... . They try to make us tell 


lies, to gét into wicked temper, to do 
cruel things.” (Italics are the author’s.) 
If these restrictions are borne in 
mind, the book may be of service in 
familiarizing children with Bible nar- 
rative. THEODORE K. FINcK. 


THE WAY OF A MAN WITH A MAID 


By Oscar Lowry. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
1940. Pages 160. Price, $1.00. 


Young folks who have read only the 
modern literature on the problems of 
sex and marriage might well read this 
book with profit. This does not mean 
that they will, or even ought to agree 
fully with every position the author 
takes. But in any case, his positions 
are often well taken and ought to cause 
some reflection on the part of the 
thoughtful reader. He considers marital 
problems from the viewpoint of an 
earnest Christian evangelist who knows 
the value of man’s soul! Young men 
and women who receive their ideas of 
sex, birth control and kindred subjects 
solely from their friends and from pop- 
ular literature ought to turn to a book 
like this. If it is read with discrimina— 
tion, it has considerable value. 

Bensamin Lovz. 


IN PRAISE OF MOTHERS 


Compiled by J. Harold Gwynne. Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1939. Pages. 
89. Price, 75 cents. 


These poems and tributes to “Mother” 
compiled from the writings of various. 
authors will be most appropriate as a. 
gift. It will be helpful for those seek-- 
ing material for Mother’s Day. Various: 
members of the family will also enjoy 
memories of mother that this book will: 
evoke. EpitH ANDERSON LoTz. 
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ALLEGHANY CONFERENCE 
NEWS 


By the Rev. Ralph W. Birk 


A THREEFOLD program of good things 
was enjoyed in St. Paul’s Church of 
the Summerhill Charge, of which the 
Rev. R. B. McGiffin is the pastor. Rally 
Day in the Sunday school was marked 
by a splendid loyalty and capacity con- 
gregations. A Harvest Home Service 
followed the school session and at this 
service a number of gifts and improve- 
ments provided by members and or- 
ganizations were dedicated. These con- 
sist of redecorating of the auditorium, 
refinishing of pews, installation of a 
new bell, new carpet and choir chairs, 
floor covering for the vestibule, fifty 
Common Service Books, new altar 
cloths, four altar vases, two pedestals, 
tabourette, also the installation of elec- 
tric lighting facilities and fixtures and 
a pulpit light. The people and pastor 
of this congregation are deserving of 
credit for the wonderful way in which 
they have made their church an im- 
proved house of God. 


A Centennial 


One of the oldest Lutheran congre- 
gations of Somerset County celebrated 
its 100th anniversary with a week of 
services. St. James Congregation, Jen- 
nerstown, the Rev. W. C. Karns, Jr., 
pastor, is the mother church of the 
Jennerstown and the Jerome-Boswell 
Charges. The week of services opened 
with a Rally Day and Harvest Home 
Service Sunday morning. Each night 
of the following week was marked by 
special services with special speakers 
and music. A pageant was presented 
by members of the Sunday school. 
Community Night, Elmer F. Rice, D.D., 
a former pastor, delivered the sermon. 
Parish Night, the Rev. A. C. Curran, a 
former pastor, was the guest preacher. 
Old Friends’ Night, the Rev. J. S. 
Shannon, a former pastor, preached the 
evening message. Lutheran Night, M. R. 
Hamsher, D.D., president of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod, delivered the 
message. The program closed the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning with the serv- 
ice of Holy Communion. The Rev. J. F. 
Stabley, oldest living former pastor of 
the charge, preached. 


In Johnstown 


Special services in observance of the 
forty-fourth anniversary of Grace Con- 
gregation, Johnstown, the Rev. J. A. 
Brosius pastor, were held early in Oc- 
tober. The services began with a 
Wednesday evening session at which 
time the Rev. Harry Hull of Hoovers- 
ville was the guest speaker. At the 
Thursday evening service the Rev. 
Ralph I. Shockey of Windber delivered 
the message. Friday evening the con- 


gregation listened to the Rev. R. J. 
Olson, supply pastor at Moxham Lu- 
theran Church. The anniversary serv- 
ices closed with the service of Holy 
Communion at which special offerings 
were made to help reduce the church 
indebtedness. 


The First Lutheran Congregation of 
Johnstown participated in special serv- 
ices in observance of the 108th anniver- 
sary of the group. Established in 1832, 
this congregation is one of the largest 
Protestant groups in the city. The pres- 
ent edifice was dedicated in 1922 and 
replaced a structure which was de- 
stroyed in 1918 in one of Johnstown’s 
worst fires. An anniversary dinner was 
held Friday evening, November 1, with 
J. B. Baker, D.D., pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, York, as speaker. Spe- 
cial services were held the following 
Sunday with the Rev. Daniel E. Weigle 
of Philadelphia delivering the sermons. 


The Johnstown District Luther 
League held its annual convention in 
Mt. Zion Church, Scalp Level, the Rev. 
Charles Sellers pastor. It was the six- 
teenth annual convention, and the day 
was filled with worth-while presenta- 
tions and discussions. At the morning 
session a review of the year’s work was 
presented in the form of a play en- 
titled, “Information Please.” After dis- 
cussion periods in the afternoon and a 
fellowship banquet, the evening service 
was conducted with a candlelight in- 
stallation service. The address of the 
evening was given by Pastor Paul L. 
Reaser of Altoona. 


Youth Opposes Sunday Movies 

On the same day the Altoona District 
League held its annual convention in 
St. Luke’s Church of Roaring Spring, 
the Rev. C. E. Naugle pastor. The eve- 
ning address was given by Pastor J. W. 
Deutchlander of Johnstown. The young 
people of the district were not too oc- 
cupied with other things to draw up the 
following resolution opposing the open- 
ing of theatres on Sunday: “Be it re- 
solved that we of the Altoona District 
League, in session at Roaring Spring, 
go on record as emphatically and def- 
initely opposing any efforts toward the 
opening and operation of moving pic- 
ture theatres on the Lord’s Day, and, 
that we as Luther Leaguers follow our 
Christian consciences and exert our- 
selves in helping all Godfearing people 
to register opposition to Sunday movies 
in the November elections.” 


The Altoona Chapter of the Women’s 
League of Gettysburg College held its 
twenty-fifth anniversary service in 
Temple Church, Altoona, the evening 
of October 21. The League was for- 
tunate in having both Dr. and Mrs. 
H. W. A. Hanson of the college pres- 
ent to outline movements and needs. 
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Reformation Service Well 
Attended 

Two most impressive Reformation 
services were held within the bounds 
of the Conference. The Lutheran con- 
gregations of Johnstown and neighbor- 
ing communities sponsored such a serv- 
ice in First Church, Johnstown, Dr. 
G. W. Nicely pastor. Approximately 
1,000 persons gathered to hear the 
Reformation message delivered by 
Theodore Buch, D.D., pastor of the 
large Zion congregation of the city. 
Stressing the Reformation as a his- 
torical fact, Dr. Buch emphasized the 
need of holding the religious gains we 
have thus far made. 


The other union Reformation service 
was held in First Church, Altoona, the 
Rev. L. H. Rhoads pastor. This service 
was also held Sunday evening, Octo- 
ber 27, and was sponsored by the 
Altoona Lutheran Ministerial Associa- 
tion and all Lutheran congregations of 
the city participated. Upwards of 1,000 
were in attendance. The sermon en- 
titled, “Eternal Vigilance,’ was deliv- 
ered by J. B. Baker, D.D., pastor of 
St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church of 
York. 


Dr. Hamsher Speaks of Lutheran 
World Action 


The regular October meeting of the 
Altoona Lutheran Ministerial Associa- 
tion was postponed one week in order 
to hold a supper session at the Bland- 
berg Church, the Rev. Elmer Drumm 
pastor, on the evening of Election Day. 
More than election offered real spir- 
itual food in addition to the much en- 
joyed meal served by the ladies of the 
church. Ministers and their wives from 
Clearfield, Huntingdon, and Blair coun- 
ties were in attendance. After the eve- 
ning meal the group gathered in the 
auditorium of the church, where an 
address by Dr. M. R. Hamsher, pres- 
ident of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, on the subject of “Lutheran 
World Action” was received and greatly 
appreciated by all who were present. 
Another highlight of the meeting was 
the reading of a paper, “Caring and 
Ministering to the Sick,” by A. L. Ben- 
son, M.D., of Philipsburg Hospital. 


The Rev. A. K. Hewitt, who has 
served the Rural Retreat Parish in 
Virginia for eight years, resigned No- 
vember 15, to accept the call of the 
Board of American Missions to oversee 
the work of the Mountain Missions in 
Virginia and North Carolina. He has 
given fine leadership to the work in 
Rural Retreat and to the Marion Con- 
ference, of which he is president. Pas- 
tor Hewitt and his family will move to 
Konnarock, Va. 
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IN FAVOR OF MISSIONS 


Laymen in Conference Urge Continuance of 
Missionary Activities in the Midst of 
World War 


OnE hundred five men came to- 
gether at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., Novem- 
ber 17 as representatives of seventeen 
denominations of Christians. Among 
them from the United Lutheran Church 
in America were M. P. Moller, Jr., S. 
Frederick Telleen, A. E. Albright, G. A. 
Ellestad, and Heiby W. Ungerer. In a 
statement issued for publication it was 
declared by these devoted Christian 
laymen, “In a world marked by war, 
revolution, and unprecedented suffer- 
ing, Jesus Christ stands out as the one 
adequate Saviour for men and nations. 
We, a group of 105 laymen assembled 
as a planning conference for the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement, believe 
that all men and nations are hungry 
to find the true God.” The conference 
issued the following as their findings 
after careful consideration of current 
conditions: 

i 

The obligation to be a missionary is 
upon all Christians. To be a Christian 
in the Biblical sense is to be a mission- 
ary. Those churches have a vital mis- 
sionary concern where some” small 
group, perhaps only one person, is on 
fire. We note that the women seem to 
do a much better job than the men. We 
note also that some ministers lack in 
missionary vision. We hold that this is 
no excuse for the laymen, who are a 
part of the body of Christians. As 
church men, we have no belief which 
should lead us to expect the minister 
to be more Christian than the people 
in the congregation. Therefore, we do 
not excuse ourselves from the respon- 
sibility of seeing to it that our church 
is a missionary. We propose to stress 
lay responsibility in this field. 


I 

Some methods for making a church 
missionary have proven successful over 
and over again. We recall that the 
great periods of missionary vitality have 
also been periods of great evangelistic 
activity. No man or church will be a 
missionary until it believes profoundly 
in its message. We note with gratitude 
the revived interest in evangelism. We 
want to see it extended much more 
widely. Especially do we feel a concern 
for the lack of Bible instruction for 
the oncoming generation. We as lay- 
men believe the Bible will speak its 
own message to the minds of all age 
groups. The Bible is the textbook of 
the missionary enterprise. 


Ill 
Jesus Christ claims the whole man. 
He must be Lord of all or not Lord at 
all. Therefore we call all Christians to 
the practice of stewardship of time, 


talent and money. We are aware that 
this has often been said with little re- 
sult. So often we profess to give all 
to God and then work out no practical 
plan by which He gets more than a 
pittance. We call upon the laymen of 
this nation to face this question real- 
istically. It is obvious that if profess- 
ing Christians were to give 10 per cent 
of thir income to the Christian cause, 
our major financial problems would be 
solved. With Europe on fire, we re- 
alize there will be many orphan mis- 
sions. Our American msisionaries have 
worked for years in the closest fellow- 
ship and co-operation with their col- 
leagues from all the other mission 
sending countries. Most of these men 
and women are cut off from the home 
base. We dare not fail them. 


AV) 

We do not think of our own country 
as a Christian land capable of saving 
the world. Rather, we think of all 
lands, certainly our own, as nations in 
need of the Gospel. Our amusements, 
politics, business practice, the presence 
of abject poverty in the midst of abund- 
ance, the dependence upon violence— 
these seem to be almost more prevalent 
in those countries which we have 
called Christian. We call upon all the 
laymen to join in Christianizing this 
country that it may be a blessing to 
the world. Especially do we feel con- 
cerned about our responsibility for 
Christianizing the impacts of our gov- 
ernment agents and travelers and our 
business representatives in foreign 
countries. In the light of the foregoing 
findings it has become clear to us that 
a Laymen’s Missionary Movement is 
desperately needel—more 'so than ever 
before. This Movement should be in- 
ter-denominational in character and 
not officially connected with any other 
organization, it being its full purpose 
to strengthen the hands of existing 
missionary agencies. We have ex- 
amined carefully the work of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement. We re- 
joice in its accomplishments and be- 
lieve all that it is now doing should be 
continued, but its scope must be en- 
larged. It must become more fully a 
national movement. A staff of at least 
three men—an executive secretary and 
two associates is needed at once, if 
efficient work is to be done. 

It is our judgment that a budget of 
at least $25,000 is highly desirable in 
view of these admittedly greater de- 
mands made upon the movement. We 
pray God that our meeting together 
here and our decisions made here, may 
be used for the advancement of His 
Kingdom. 

ArTHUR H. Compron, 
General Chairman. 

Auton L. Miter, 
Chairman, Findings Committee. 
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VIRGIN ISLAND VIEWS 
By the Rey. Dana H. Johnson 


On St. Crorx in the Virgin Islands, 
November 5-7, pastors, deaconesses 
and lay delegates from the five Virgin 
Islands congregations met in confer- 
ence to discuss matters of common in- 
terest. It was the first occasion of the 
kind for many years. Those present in- 
cluded the Rev. William G. Arbaugh, 
representative of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions in the West Indies, under 
whose direction the conference was 
held; ‘Sister Maren Knudsen of the 
Queen Louisa Home; Sister Emma 
Francis of Ebenezer Orphanage; lay 
representatives from Nazareth Chapel 
(St. John), Frederiksted, King’s Hill, 
Christiansted (St. Croix), Frederick 
Church (St. Thomas), and the mission- 
aries and their wives, the Rev. and Mrs. 
Jens Larsen of Frederiksted, the Rev. 
and Mrs. Elmer F. Ganskopp of Chris- 
tiansted, and the Rev. and Mrs. Dana 
H. Johnson of St. Thomas. 

Originally scheduled for Monday 
noon, the opening of conference was 
postponed until Tuesday evening since 
storms delayed the arrival of the plane 
carrying the St. Thomas and St. John 
delegation. Frederiksted Church was 
crowded with St. Croix Lutherans for 
the first service. The sermon was 
preached by Pastor Johnson on the 
subject, “Who Are Your Enemies?” 

Wednesday morning the sessions be- 
gan with the Sacrament of the Altar, 
Pastor Ganskopp preaching on “The 
Knowledge of Christ.” Christiansted’s 
picturesque church, the walls of which 
are filled with memorial plaques writ- 
ten in Latin, Danish and English, was 
the scene of this as of all later meet- 
ings. Delegates listened to and dis- 
cussed presentations by all the pastors. 
Pastor Arbaugh gave three practical 
and valuable talks on “Preaching and 
Liturgy,” “Stewardship,” and “The Re- 
lation of the Board to the Mission 
Field.” Pastor Larsen, out of his rich 
experience as pastor in the United 
States and missionary in Liberia and 
the West Indies, spoke on “Primitive 
Education” and “The Far Reach of Lu- 
theranism.” Pastor Johnson presented 
reports of the Omaha Convention, 
which he had attended as a delegate 
from the Synod of Ohio. Pastor 
Ganskopp was pastor loci, and as con- 
vention chaplain led the devotions 
which preceded each session and 
preached the sermons at the Com- 
munion Service and at Matins on 
Thursday. 

Visitors were present at every meet- 
ing of the conference. The delegates 
were housed in Frederiksted and Chris- 
tiansted. Sister Maren provided boun- 
tiful meals. 

Following Pastor Arbaugh’s moving 
and practical presentation’of steward- 
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ship, the conference formally asked its 
member congregations to take imme- 
diate steps toward further self-support 
with the goal of eventual self-support. 
It was voted enthusiastically to par- 
ticipate in the campaign for “Lutheran 
World Action.” The “orphaned” mis- 
sions have a particular appeal to the 
people of the Virgin Islands since for 
250 years the Lutheran churches of St. 
Croix, St. Thomas and St. John were 
missions of the Church of Denmark. 
An increase in subscriptions to THE 
LUTHERAN was urged for each church. 

The benefits of the conference were 
so outstanding that it is hoped to make 
such a gathering an annual occurrence. 
Steps were taken to form a permanent 
organization similar to the missionary 
conference in Puerto Rico. Pastor 
Johnson was elected temporary pres- 
ident and a constitutional committee 
was appointed to work with Pastor 
Arbaugh and the Board of American 
Missions. During the conference, Pas- 
tor Arbaugh presided and Mr. Reginald 
McFarlane of Frederiksted was sec- 
retary. 


THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


Arter listening to the radio and read- 
ing the newspapers, one needs to look 
to the foundations of our society; to 
know that its institutions are there, and 
there is work for us to do if they are 
to remain ours. When our interest is 
in the institutions of God, and we have 
“a mind to work,” there may yet be a 
reason why God should bless America. 
Thus we in Illinois, further from the 
danger of bombs and destruction, are 
nevertheless mindful that constructive 
work now may later save the day for 
the nation. The way to do this, we 
find, is to be active in every phase of 
the Church’s work. 

When the Lutheran Church called for 
united action in behalf of the needy 
missions of other lands, orphaned be- 
cause of the World War, our people 
were glad to have a part. We know 
not what the harvest may be here in 
our conference or synod, but to our 
knowledge there has been a healthy re- 
sponse. The Church moves forward by 
its attention to right training of the 
children. We see a great possibility for 
such expression in behalf of our 
Nachusa Children’s Home. Recently 
Dr. and Mrs. P. H. Stahl and twenty 
of the children were at St. Mark’s, 
Nokomis, to present a pageant during 
the morning service. This pageant en- 
titled, “The Castle of Joy,” was written 
and arranged by Miss Eleanor Powell 
of Dixon, who personally directed it. 
It is a pageant with a real spiritual 


message. Miss Powell has done much 
for Nachusa Home, and her faithful 
service to God and His Church is to 
be commended. St. Mark’s had a fes- 
tival day, and much of the decoration 
consisted of canned fruit and vege- 
tables, a love gift to Nachusa Home. 
That same afternoon the Conference 
Brotherhood met in Grace Church, 
Springfield, and part of their program 
was the pageant presented by the 
Nachusa children. We were happy in- 
deed for the fine reception given our 
Nachusa folks, and it resulted in their 
being at Bluffs, Meredosia and Beards- 
town on November 10. 


The Brotherhood Work 
moves forward as reports from the 
various congregations indicated. Prog- 
ress in Brotherhood work is especially 
evident where the Brotherhood program 
is followed. It then becomes a true 
auxiliary of the Church in support of 
the objectives and the “whole work of 
the whole Church.” Reports of the 
Omaha Convention were given by 
Louis W. Woltman, the writer, Selby 
Nelson, the Rev. A. Burd Arganbright, 
and President J. Harry Winstrom. It 
was a delightful experience, and next 
year we shall have the privilege of 
going to the Illinois River with the 
Beardstown brethren. The officers 
chosen were: S. G. Broeker, Beards- 
town, president; H. A. Kitch, Litch- 
field, vice-president; G. G. Weber, 
Beardstown, secretary; Ed. Levin, 
Springfield, treasurer. 


“The Christian Minister” 

Our annual Conference meeting was 
held at Grace Church, Springfield. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Edwin J. Johnson, president of Confer- 
ence, on “The Christian Minister in a 
Time Like This.’”’ Other services were 
devotions by the Rev. C. P. Tranberg 
and the Rev. W. N. King. The evening 
address on “Stewardship and the Refor- 
mation” was given by Dr. D. P. Bair. 
Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of synod, 
gave much helpful counsel concerning 
the work of our Church at home and 
abroad. An open forum was led by 
the Rev. M. D. Kilver, during which 
time parish work was discussed in a 
profitable way. Dr. K. E. Irvin read a 
most interesting and helpful paper on 
“The Minister in Community Service.” 

Delegates to the Omaha Convention, 
the Rev. Charles Landwere and the 
Rev. Ray O. Zumstein, gave illuminat- 
ing reports. The Rev. A. B. Argan- 
bright read a paper on “Immortality 
and the Funeral Sermon,” which had 
much good sense and information. Dr. 
J. O. Evjen delivered an address on 
“Bible Inspiration or Authority” which 
was gratefully received. 

Our synodical institutions were well 
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represented: Carthage by President 
R. G. Schulz, Maywood Seminary by 
President L. F. Gruber, Nachusa Home 
by Superintendent P. H. Stahl. There 
were fine greetings from the auxil- 
iaries; the Rev. Carl I. Empson spoke 
for Mrs. Empson, president of the Mis- 
sionary Society, absent on account of 
illness, also Mrs. I. W. Bingaman and 
Mrs. W. H. Nicholas. Mrs. A. B. Argan- 
bright, president of the Young Women; 
Harry Winstrom, president of the Broth- 
erhood; Bill Swarbrick, III, president 
of the Luther League; and Mrs. W. N. 
King, The Children of the Church. 
The convention re-elected all the of- 
ficers: the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson, 
Nokomis, president; the Rev. M. D. 
Kilver, Liberty, vice-president; the Rev. 
Ray O. Zumstein, Mt. Pulaski, secre- 
tary; Mr. L. W. Woltman, Nokomis, 
treasurer. The Rev. Carl I. Empson 
and Dr. K. E. Irvin were chosen nom- 
inees to the Home Mission Board. It 
was a great convention, in inspiration, 
information and fellowship. The women 
of Grace Church added much by serv- 
ing fine meals, and opening their homes 
to pastors and delegates. We thank you 
folks for your gracious hospitality. 


Grace Church, Springfield, is getting 
ready to do some remodeling of the 
interior of their building. It will be a 
change from a side arrangement of 
chancel and pews to one running 
lengthwise of the building. The chancel 
will be in the east part, with the west 
entrances left as they are, and two 
rows of pews with a center aisle. The 
ceiling will also be changed. This pro- 
gram will cost approximately $30,000. 
We commend Pastor Arganbright and 
his people for this step, and trust that 
many of us may have the privilege of 
rejoicing with them in coming celebra- 
tions, especially their one hundredth in 
1942, when they plan to entertain the 
Illinois Synod. 


St. Mark’s, Nokomis, has recently in- 
stalled a forced air heating plant in the 
church, and done some remodeling at a 
cost of $800. This was a much needed 
improvement, and it should mean in- 
creased interest because of greater 
comfort. 


On the third of November the Rev. 
Floyd R. Bacon was installed pastor of 
Trinity and St. John’s congregations at 
Meredosia by President Johnson. After 
a bountiful evening meal, served by the 
ladies of the church, the church was 
filled with 250 eager worshipers. The 
Young People’s Choir of the Golden 
congregation furnished special music 
and led in the service. After the eve- 
ning service the men of the parish met 
to form a Brotherhood organization, 
under the direction of Louis W. Wolt- 
mann, president of the Illinois Syn- 
odical Brotherhood. 
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PACIFIC SYNOD NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul L. Kunzman 


Durinc the late spring and early 
summer the Rev. John L. Cauble, pas- 
tor at Juneau, Alaska, made a canvass 
at Sitka, Alaska. He found there a 
number of Lutherans who were deeply 
interested in the establishing of an Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church, and also discov- 
ered that there is a plot of ground 
deeded in perpetuity to “The Lutheran 
Church” by the Russian government, 
former owners of Alaska. The Board 
of American Missions has been re- 
quested to follow up this preliminary 
work with the organization of a new 
congregation. A temporary church 
council has been elected, a choir or- 
ganized and the prospects for a con- 
siderable charter membership are rosy. 
Pastor Cauble is to be commended for 
his missionary zeal. 


Zion, Camas, Wash., the Rev. L. C. 
Weitzenkamp pastor,.is now the proud 
possessor of a new parsonage erected 
during the summer and occupied by 
the pastor in September. This building 
was erected without a cent of debt to 
the congregation and follows the erec- 
tion of a fine new church building a 
little over a year ago. The assets of 
this congregation have been multiplied 
four times during Pastor Weitzenkamp’s 
four-year pastorate. 


Zion, The Dalles, Oregon. The Rev. 
Walter I. Eck, now in the twenty-fifth 
year of his pastorate, has marked that 
event by purchasing a lot 100 x 170 
feet, opposite the high school now un- 
der construction. During his pastorate 
a modern parsonage has been built and 
many improvements made to their 
present church. They plan to build as 
soon as funds permit. 


St. Paul’s, Vancouver, Wash., has 
also purchased a lot 100 x 200 feet in a 
growing residential section of the city. 


St. James, Portland, Oregon, and 
Central (formerly Holy Trinity), 
Seattle, Wash., within the past several 
weeks have celebrated their golden an- 
niversaries. The Pacific Synod began 
work on the coast by request of pastors 
of the Augustana Synod. They found 
that many of their young people, be- 
cause of language, were going to other 
English-speaking denominations. They 
asked the General Council, with which 
they were then affiliated, to send mis- 
sionaries, to found English-speaking 
churches. Dr. G. H. Gerberding of 
Fargo, N. D., visited the coast in 1889 
to be followed later by Dr. William A. 
Passavant, Jr., Superintendent of Home 
Missions of the General Council. The 
first pastor of St. James was the Rev. 
M. L. Zweizig. The Rev. Edwin F. 
Keever began the work in Seattle and 


also in Tacoma. For the past twenty- 
four years the Rev. W. E. Brinkman 
has served St. James while the pres- 
ident of the Pacific Synod, the Rev. 
J. L. Sawyer, will celebrate the fifth 
anniversary of his pastorate in Central 
in December. Dr. J. C. Kunzman 
preached the anniversary sermon in 
St. James and Dr. R. H. Gerberding, 
president of the Synod of the North- 
west, brought the message to Central. 


St. Paul’s, Spokane, Wash., the Rev. 
Paul C. Wharton pastor, will celebrate 
its twenty-fifth anniversary November 
29. The Rev. J. L. Sawyer was the an- 
niversary speaker. 


Pastoral Changes 
The Rev. Edwin Bracher is now the 
pastor of St. Paul’s, Seattle. They re- 
cently began mid-week services with 
an average attendance of fifty and are 
studying the Epistle to the Romans. 


The Rev. L. H. Steinhoff has accepted 
the call of University Lutheran Church, 
Seattle, and will be officially installed 
December 29. Pastor Steinhoff had 
been sent by the Board of American 
Missions to help the congregation solve 
their vexing financial problems and 
they fell so in love with him that they 
refused to let him go when a workable 
program had been set up. 


QUEEN CITY GLEANINGS 
By the Rev. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D. 


On the evening of November 4 the 
Allentown Conference Luther League 
held its first banquet since its or- 
ganization along conference lines, in 
the Americus Hotel, Allentown, Pa. A 
large number of Leaguers from Lehigh, 
Monroe, and Northampton counties, the 
bounds of the conference, attended. 
The Rev. Dr. J. Gould Wickey, Wash- 
ington, D. C., executive secretary of the 
Board of Education of the United Lu- 
theran Church in. America, was the 
banquet speaker on the theme, “The 
Church Is an Open Door Which the 
World Cannot Close.” Miss Clara 
Schleicher, president, presided. 


Missionary Convention 

The Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Allentown Conference held its 
fifty-fifth annual convention November 
7 in St. Peter’s Church, Bethlehem, Pa., 
the Rev. Corson C. Snyder pastor, with 
sessions in the morning and afternoon, 
and a special young people’s session in 
the evening. Dr. Betty Nilsson, Rajah- 
mundry, India, spoke on the mission 
work in India, and Miss Ruth Juram 
spoke on the promotional work of the 
Missionary Society. Two objectives 
were adopted by the Society. The first 
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and immediate objective will be par- 
ticipation in the Lutheran World Action 
for emergency relief of missions 
abandoned or interrupted by the pres- 
ent war. The second will be to assist 
in raising the $50,000 special fund by 
1942, the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of Lutheran mission work in 
India. Mrs. Luther B. Klick, Wind Gap, 
Pa., was elected the new president of 
the Society. 


Slovak Lutheran Conference 
November 10, in the Slovak Holy 
Trinity Church, Northampton, Pa., the 
Rev. J. Albert Billy pastor, some three 
hundred persons of the Eastern Con- 
ference of Slovak Lutheran Young Peo- 
ple held a conference. The group, who 
have as their purpose, “To Strengthen 
the Faith of Our Young People in Our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” was represented by 
delegates from Palmerton, Philadelphia, 
Northampton, Lansford, Hazleton, Mt. 
Carmel, Mahanoy City, Nanticoke, 
Freeland, St. Claire, Pa.; Trenton, N. J.; 
Bronx and Long Island, N. Y. The Rev. 
J. Albert Billig presided. The confer- 
ence began a drive toward the support 
of the Rev. Andrew Mazak, missionary 
in Argentina, South America. Attorney 
George Berg of Northampton, was the 
main speaker, his subject being “Chris- 
tian Citizenship.” 


St. Peter’s Homecoming 

November 10, St. Peter’s Church, 
Allentown, Pa. the Rev. Franz A. 
Posselt pastor, held Homecoming Serv- 
ices all day, the first in the seventy- 
four years of its life. More than 1,400 
are reported to have been in attendance, 
a number of them confirmed fifty years 
ago. St. Peter’s is a bi-lingual congre- 
gation, and services were conducted in 
German and English. Two former pas- 
tors preached in the German language, 
viz., the Rev. F. W. Wackernagel, now 
pastor of Zion Church, Lancaster, Pa., 
and the Rev. R. H. Ischinger, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Reading, Pa. Two 
sons of the congregation were liturgists, 
viz., J. Charles Rausch, D.D., retired, 
and the Rev. Harry P. Cressman, chap- 
lain of Muhlenberg College, both of 
Allentown, Pa., and three sons, Gustave 
Weber, Th.D., pastor of St. James 
Church, Pottstown, Pa., and two stu- 
dents. preparing for the ministry, Oscar 
Weber, Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Ralph Hellerich, Muh- 
lenberg College, spoke in English. 

Such homecomings are frequently 
observed in our rural congregations in 
this vicinity. 


A veERY attractive folder titled, “A 
Message from the Children of Zelienople 
Orphans’ Home and Farm School,” has 
been issued by Superintendent White. 
“Share your Christmas joys with our 
family,” he writes. 
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AS HOME FIRES CEASE 
BURNING 


(Continued from page 2) 


ten ‘Danish Lutheran Mission.’ It 
stirred me to the heart that up here in 
the highest place on earth was this 
Danish Lutheran mission. When I came 
down from my climb I walked through 
the gate up to the church and build- 
ings there, which included a school, in- 
dustrial work, and evidently education 
in agriculture. I found nobody there 
but a little boy bringing some milk. 
There was no sign of activity. It looked 
as though already the lack of funds had 
temporarily curtailed this work. This 
was to me in striking contrast to the 
activity of our missions in Rajahmundry 
and Guntur, where from early morning 
until late at night I saw activity. I my- 
self talked five times in one day before 
different groups in Guntur.” 

Pastor Cornehlsen continued: “In 
Yokohama the Rev. Shinichi Kawagiri, 
who did graduate work in one of our 
American Lutheran seminaries, made 
the welcome to a strange land seem 
surprisingly personal. In every port I 
went and in almost every town I met 
with native Christians who made my 
knowledge of the extent of Christian 
missions abroad far greater than I had 
ever expected. The work of the Chris- 
tian missions in the Orient was im- 
pressed upon me again and again. 
Everywhere I went I found some high 
type person who welcomed me, who 
showed me places that I never would 
have seen but for these Christians.” 


Missionaries Anxious 


“In Japan,” Pastor Cornehlsen said in 
reply to a question, “the missionaries 
are concerned. They know that legally 
at any time they can be proved crim- 
inals on the basis of the question, ‘To 
whom do you owe supreme loyalty?’ 
When they say, ‘The Master, Christ,’ 
they are technically criminals. But 
they are carrying on. They are making 
their plans, wanting to go ahead. I ‘feel 
they will not leave unless they are 
forced to do so.” 

“In your travels on the boat were 
the missionaries and the Christian mis- 
sions respected by fellow travelers?” 

“Yes, indeed. On the steamship 
President Cleveland there were many 
missionaries, among them Dr. Samuel 
Higginbottom, who was going back to 
his station in Allahabad, India. There 
were also a Belgian priest from China 
and a French bishop from French Indo- 
China who had been in America col- 
lecting money to carry on mission 
work. Eight other missionaries were 
going to interior China and Korea. All 
these were highly respected. Coming 
back on the President Harrison from 
Bombay were two missionaries, one 
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from India and another from Belgian 
Congo, both of them fine personalities. 
The one was a real authority on Indian 
matters and was questioned by almost 
everybody on the boat.” 

We inquired of Pastor Cornehlsen, 
‘Did you find anybody who thought we 
were wasting money because we did 
not spend it at home?” 

His answer was: “I found none with 
that attitude. May I say I always have 
believed in missions because our Lord 
meant us to believe in missions when 
He told us to go, baptize, and teach all 
nations and give them the gospel, but 
I now feel more keenly than ever from 
my personal contact with these fields 
how they bring something infinitely 
precious to the life of people who have 
never heard of Christ. I know the rest 
of my life I shall do all I can for foreign 
missions.” 


A Searching Question 

“Pastor Cornehlsen, before you went 
to the Far East, your connections with 
the church gave you at least the aver- 
age idea of what movements are of pri- 
mary importance in the Christian world 
at the present time. Do you feel that 
our leaders in America are justified in 
putting this appeal at the top of the list 
of activities in America at this time?” 

His reply was: “I feel that the lead- 
ers are entirely justified in doing this, 


for I can see where the Christian 
Church in, let us say, India may be 
seriously handicapped. If the Western 
World were to succumb to paganism, 
these missions would be the salvation 
of civilization. Since I have been back 
home, in every service we have had, 
including Sunday school, there has been 
a talk by me leading up to our sac- 
rifices for this cause of Lutheran World 
Action. The civic administration de- 
clared a national defense emergency, 
and the country commandeered a major 
part of our industry and our youth for 
that national emergency. In the same 
way I feel that the Lutheran Church 
has an emergency that is worldwide. 
We should commandeer all resources 
possible to meet that emergency!” 


AT a special evening service at St. 
Mark’s Church, Jamaica, N. Y., No- 
vember 24, a plaque was dedicated in 
memory of the late Rev. Johannes S. 
Braren, pastor of St. Mark’s from 1923 
to 1940, when on February 16 he was 
called into Life after only a brief week’s 
absence. The sermon was preached by 
his successor, the Rev. Martin R. Leh- 
feldt, on the words which are also in- 
scribed on the plaque, Hebrews 13: 7. 
A large audience gave testimony of 
their loyalty both to the church and to 
the pastor who served them. 
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WELCOME HOME SERVICES 
FOR MISS HELEN SHIRK 


Sunpay morning, November 10, Miss 
Helen Shirk spoke a few words to the 
children of the Bible school, who were 
eagerly looking forward to her appear- 
ance, for they had heard letters read to 
them by their pastor which Miss Shirk 
had written from Japan. The children 
were delighted with her pleasing per- 
sonality. She told them of the little 
children in Japan who had prayed with 
her for the boys and girls of America 
and also for peace and understanding. 

At the Chief Service the various or- 
ganizations brought greetings to Miss 
Shirk. Mrs. Paul Youse represented 
the “Helen M. Shirk Missionary So- 
ciety”; Mrs. Arthur Warfel represented 
the St. James Workers; Miss Katie 
Klink brought greetings from the 
Young Ladies’ Bible Class; Mr. C. M. 
Erdman represented the church coun- 
cil; Mr. Calvin I. Blouch brought words 
of welcome from the Brotherhood; Mr. 
John Bomberger brought greetings 
from the Bible School Association; and 
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Pastor Charles P. Cressman tied all 
these words of welcome together in a 
general greeting from the entire con- 
eregation. Miss Shirk responded, 
thanking the church for such warm 
words of welcome and reminiscing with 
the Youth Chorus about the time when 
she sang in the Junior Choir at St. 
James. 

Miss Shirk was the speaker at Ves- 
pers, at which time the Thank Offering 
of the Missionary Society was received. 
Special music was a feature. 

On Monday evening a community 
Welcome Service was held at which 
greetings were brought by the repre- 


MISS HELEN SHIRK 


sentatives of ten other missionary so- 
cieties in the city and county, as well 
as by a representative of the Lebanon 
County Missionary Union. In her re- 
sponse, Miss Shirk showed evidence of 
being deeply touched by the kind greet- 
ings of her many friends. 

Tuesday evening a banquet was held 
in the League Room of the church. 
Eighty persons were in attendance. 

The guests of honor at the banquet 
were Miss Shirk and her parents; Mrs. 
Paul Youse, president of the local Mis- 
sionary Society; Mrs. H. W. Tyson, 
president of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Lancaster Conference; 
Miss Emma Schmauk; Mrs. G. Strickler, 
who had charge of the Light Brigade 
at Salem Lutheran Church when Miss 
Shirk first received the inspiration to 
be a missionary; the Rev. Dr. H. C. 
Fry, president of the Lancaster Con- 
ference, and Mrs. H. C. Fry, the 
speaker for the banquet; Miss Grace 
Dundore, organist; Mrs. Dorothea Davi- 
son, soprano soloist; Mrs. John Rich- 
ards of Philadelphia; and the Rev. and 
Mrs. Charles P. Cressman. 

Mrs. Fry spoke on the challenge to- 
day, and stressed support of Lutheran 
World Action to help our brethren. 
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At the Missionary Reception Service 
which followed the banquet Mrs. H. W. 
Tyson, president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Lancaster Con- 
ference, pointed out that the work of 
the Church and Christian missions is 
being challenged today. 

Mrs. John Richards who attended 
the convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society in Des Moines, spoke 
on “Convention Reflections.” 

As a final response, Miss Shirk ex- 
pressed her sincerest gratitude to St. 
James and the people of Lebanon for 
such a warm welcome home. She again 
expressed her deep appreciation for all 
that has been done for her in her work 
and said she prays that God will grant 
her many more years of service in 
Japan. 

This is the third time that Miss Shirk 
has returned to America from Japan 
on furlough. She has served as a 
teacher in the Japan kindergartens 


“under the direction of the Board of 


Foreign Missions since October 1922. 
She has done a splendid work in Japan. 
In her address at the thank-offering 
service in St. James Church she gave 
her audience a splendid insight into 
the conduct of the kindergarten work 
in that mission field. 


THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN 
HOME 


Tribute to Dr. Weidley; Installation of 
Dr. Lang 


NovemMBER 12 was a red letter day in 
the history of the National Lutheran 
Home for the Aged in Washington, 
D. C. At six o’clock the Board of Di- 
rectors, the Board of Lady Managers, 
the members of the Home family and 
the Lutheran pastors of the city and 
vicinity enjoyed a splendid testimonial 
dinner in honor of Dr. John Weidley, 
who retired after thirty-four years of 
loving and loyal service to the Home 
as the president of its Board of Di- 
rectors and its superintendent. Thomas 
F. Lansberry, Esq., the retiring secre- 
tary of the Board of Directors, was 
toastmaster. 

During the dinner program, appro- 
priate tributes were paid to Dr. Weidley. 
Sister Mabel Stanley, who has been 
matron of the Home for twenty-three 
years, spoke in behalf of the members 
of the Home family and presented Dr. 
Weidley with an occasional chair from 
the family. Miss Barbara Wiegand, 
president of the Board of Lady Man- 
agers, which provided and served the 
dinner in recognition of Dr. Weidley’s 
services, brought the greetings of that 
Board and also paid tribute to Mrs. 
Weidley, who served as its president 
for thirty years. Dr. Robert L. Lang, 
the newly-elected superintendent and 
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pastor of the Home, brought the testi- 
mony of the Board of Directors. In the 
name of the Board, Mr. E. O. Manken 
of Baltimore, its new president, pre- 
sented Dr. Weidley with flowers. 

The dinner was brought to a fitting 
close with Dr. Oscar Blackwelder, pas- 
tor of the Church of the Reformation, 
of which Dr. Weidley is pastor emer- 
itus, bringing the tribute and greet- 
ings of the Church at large, and also 
presenting Dr. Weidley with flowers 
from the church council. 

Following the dinner, at 8.00 P. M., 
the Service of Installation for the new 
superintendent and pastor of the Home, 
Robert L. Lang, D.D., was conducted 
in the Home chapel. The service was 
conducted by the presidents of the 
three synods which support the Home. 
The Rev. William M. Erhard, president 
of the West Virginia Synod, served as 
liturgist; M. R. Hamsher, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, preached the sermon; Amos J. 
Traver, D.D., president of the Mary- 
land Synod, installed Dr. Lang. Miss 
Mary Weidley, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Weidley, was organist. Dr. Lang comes 
to the Home after fourteen years of 
successful service as pastor of St. 
Peter’s Church, Middletown, Pa. 

During the day, the semi-annual 
meeting of the Board of Directors was 
held and extensive plans for the future 
of the Home were discussed. The fol- 
lowing officers of the Board were 
elected: President, Mr. E. O. Manken, 
Baltimore, Md.; vice-president, Thomas 
F. Lansberry, Esq., Somerset, Pa.; sec- 
retary, the Rev. Edward G. Goetz, 
Washington, D. C. Dr. Harry T. Domer 
was re-elected treasurer of the Home. 

A new dwelling is being erected for 
the new superintendent and pastor of 
the Home and will be known as the 
“Lederer Memorial Manse,” in memory 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis J. Lederer of 
Baltimore, Md., for their Christian 
activity and zeal in the progress of the 
Church and its various activities. Mrs. 
Lederer made a generous legacy of 
$25,000 to the Home to meet the ex- 
pense. Epwarp G. GoETz. 


DR. FOELSCH INSTALLED 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUNDAY evening, October 27, Charles 
B. Foelsch, Ph.D., D.D., was installed 
as pastor of Luther Place Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C., in the pres- 
ence of a large congregation. Amos 
John Traver, D.D., president of the 
Maryland Synod, performed the act of 
installation. The charge to the congre- 
gation was given by the Rev. Frederick 
J. Eckert, pastor of St. Luke’s new mis- 
sion congregation in Silver Spring, Md., 
and former assistant pastor of the Lu- 
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ther Place congregation. The charge to 
the pastor was given by the Rev. Ed- 
ward G. Goetz, president of the Eastern 
Conference of the Maryland Synod. 
Special music was sung by the Luther 
Place Choir. Leander M. Zimmerman, 
D.D., pastor emeritus of Christ Church, 
Baltimore, pronounced the benediction. 

The following Wednesday evening 
members of Luther Place congregation 
and friends held an informal reception 
in the church parlors in honor of Dr. 
Foelsch and family, which was largely 
attended. The evening’s program was 
featured by special music by the reg- 
ular quartet from the choir, and an in- 
spiring talk by Dr. Foelsch. Mr. L. M. 
Leisenring, member of the church 
council and chairman. of the Music 
Committee, directed the program. 

Dr. Foelsch succeeded Dr. Carl 
Christian Rasmussen as pastor at Lu- 
ther Place, October 1. Before trans- 
ferring to Luther Place, Dr. Foelsch 
was pastor of Zion Church, Sunbury, 
Pa., for six years, where he did an out- 
standing work in the reduction of a 
huge debt which he inherited, built up 
the communing membership, almost 
trebled the offerings for benevolences, 
and raised the U. L. C. A. apportion- 
ment from $350 to more than $6,000. 


KEYPORT CONGREGATION 
TO BUILD 


As Gethsemane Church, Keyport, 
N. J., approaches the tenth anniversary 
of its organization, it looks forward 
optimistically to the construction of its 
own house of worship. The plans call 
for a building of English design to be 
constructed on the unit plan, and to 
consist of a chapel and a parish house 
for religious education purposes. Lead- 
ing from the chancel will be the sacristy 
and pastor’s study, and on the opposite 
side of the chancel the organ will be 
installed. The dimensions are 85 x 57 
feet, and the seating capacity of the 
chapel is 125. Provisions are made for 
an overflow attendance in the parish 
house, which will seat 110. There will 
be no basement construction, but the 
second floor of the parish house will 
provide an additional meeting room. 
Plans have been approved by the Com- 
mittee on Church Architecture of the 
United Lutheran Church and the Home 
Missions Committee of the United 
Synod of New York. 

Gethsemane congregation was or- 
ganized as a result of the interest of 
the Rev. Paul J. Tritschler and his 
church council of Red Bank, N. J., in 
1931. In 1932 the Rev. William T. Heil 
became the first pastor, and from Key- 
port as a center has been serving Lu- 
therans in neighboring communities. 
Since 1935 a flourishing extension serv- 
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ice has been carried on in East Keans- 
burg, where a Sunday school and ves- 
per services are held. The Rev. Russell 
L. McCullough became pastor in 1937. 
Services were held first in the Masonic 
Temple and later in the Presbyterian 
Church, Keyport. But in 1939 property 
was purchased at Main Street and 
Maple Place for building purposes, one 
of the best residential sections of the 
town. A lot 150 x 165 feet in dimen- 
sion provides ample space for the erec- 
tion of an adequate church plant and 
parsonage. In the spring of 1940 Dr. 
John E. Hummon directed a church 
advancement program, and with the 
subscriptions secured and financial as- 
sistance from the Board of American 
Missions the congregation looks toward 
the construction of its own house of 
worship and adequate facilities for 
carrying on its program. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNEX 
DEDICATED 


THe new Sunday school annex of 
St. Luke’s Church at Alma, Va., was 
dedicated November 3 by Superin- 
tendent R. Homer Anderson, D.D., of 
the Virginia Synod, in the presence of 
a large congregation. The church au- 
ditorium and the Sunday school were 
filled with members and friends. At 
the afternoon service greetings were 
brought by the Rev. A. L. Boliek, a 
former pastor of the congregation, and 
the sermon was preached by Dr. 
Anderson. 

Twelve pastors have served St. 
Luke’s since its organization. The 
present building was erected in 1893. 
The annex is built at the rear of the 
church and is a two-story building, 
which adds much to the teaching equip- 
ment of the congregation. 

The church was rededicated at the 
same service, as the addition made 
many changes to the interior necessary. 
The chancel is a memorial to the late 
Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Huffman by their 
children. The altar was presented as 
a memorial to the late Mr. W. L. Huff- 
man by his children. The candlesticks 
and vases were gifts of Mrs. Iva V. 
Rodgers, and Pastor and Mrs. L. A. 
Wertz. The Sunday school paid for the 
painting of the church. 

St. Luke’s is another rural congre- 
gation on its way forward, and is one 
of three served by the Rev. L. A. 
Wertz of the Shenandoah Parish. 


REDEDICATION 


Rio, W. Va. Ebenezer Church, or- 
ganized in October 1849, was reded- 
icated October 27 by Dr. R. Homer 
Anderson, superintendent of the Synod 
of Virginia. The present building, 
which was dedicated by Dr. G. S. 
Bowers in 1905, has been completely 
renovated, with a new chancel finished 
in dark oak. An altar was given to the 
congregation by Mr. E. P. Frye, a mem- 
ber. The altar was the gift of Mr. 
Arthur Snider of Keyser, W. Va. 
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At the afternoon service greetings 
were brought by the Rev. H. D. Chap- 
man, the Rev. L. B. Williamson and 
the Rev. George Stoudenmayer, former 
pastors of this church. Greetings were 
read from former pastors, T. A. Graves 
and Norman Cooper. 

Ebenezer is one of six congregations 
served by Pastor M. L. Zirkle in the 
Capon-North River Parish. A large 
congregation was on hand for the re- 
dedication and much interest was man- 
ifested in the improvements made to 
this historic church at a cost of $600. 


WITH OUR STUDENTS 


CANADA L. S. A. A. 

FURTHER progress in the organization 
of L. S. A. A. groups among Lutheran 
students of Canada was being reported 
by students and leaders “across the 
border” this week as official reports of 
the first Lutheran Students’ Conference 
in Canada held October 4-6 at Sas- 
katoon, Saskatchewan, were received 
by officers of the Lutheran Student As- 
sociation of America. The formation 
of a Lutheran Students’ Fellowship of 
Canada was among the actions taken 
at the Saskatoon meeting. 

Josef Haave, a student at Lutheran 
Seminary in Saskatoon, was named 
president of the new fellowship, with 
the following officers assisting: vice- 
president, Hilding Bengston, Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan at Saskatoon; sec- 
retary, Sara Iverson, also at that uni- 
versity; and treasurer, Ernest Kroeger, 
Luther College, Regina, Saskatchewan. 

The following advisers were elected 
at the conference: Dr. N. Willison, prin- 
cipal of Lutheran College, Saskatoon; 
Principal Schneider of Luther College, 
Regina; the Rev. A. A. Nelson and the 
Rev..B. O. Lokensgard. 

Convention speakers included the 
Rev. Fredrik A. Schiotz, Chieago; Dr. 
N. Willison; Dr. J. R. Lavik of Lutheran 
Seminary, Saskatoon; and the Rev. 
E. V. Stime of Prince Albert, Sas- 
katchewan. These persons gave inspi- 
rational addresses and Bible studies. 

Included in representations were the 
following: Camrose College, Camrose, 
Alberta; and the Provincial Normal 
School, the University of Saskatche- 
wan, Lutheran Seminary, several city 
colleges, the Lutheran College, and 
Robertson Secretarial School, all at 
Saskatoon. SARAH IVERSON. 
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he once more finds his faithful foster sister. 
A dynamic story of intrigue and love, glori- 
fying Christ, for young and old. 
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MIDWEST CONFERENCE 


The Midwest Region of the L. S. 
A. A. (comprising Kansas and Ne- 
braska) held its eighteenth annual con- 
ference November 1-3 in First Church, 
Manhattan, Kan., the Rev. Philip Ekblad 
pastor, with the Kansas State College 
L. S. A. as hosts. The theme under 
discussion was “Thy Kingdom Come.” 
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BE SURE TO 
HEAR IT! 


At. Olaf Lutheran Choir 


F. MELIUS CHRISTIANSEN, Mus. D., Director 


e CONCERT TOUR, January and February, 1941 


TELL YOUR 
FRIENDS ! 


Date City Time Place Where to apply for tickets or information 
January 17th....Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 8:15 P.M..... Auditorium Arthur Goetz, 206 E. Wisconsin Ave., or St. Olaf Choir 
Committee, 1523 S. 31st St. 
January 19th....Saginaw, Michigan....3:00 P.M..... Auditorium St. Olaf Choir Committee, 828 Hoyt Ave. 
January 20th....Grand Rapids, Mich. ..8:15 P.M.....Civic Auditorium Hagers Music Store, 7 N. Division St. 
| January 2Ist....Detroit, Michigan ....8:15 P.M.....Cass High School, Grinnell Brothers, 1515 Woodward Ave., or St. Olaf 
2nd Blvd. at Vernor Choir Committee, 176 W. Savannah Ave. 
January 22nd ..Cleveland, Ohio ........ 8:15 P.M.....Music Hall, Public Audi- Taylor’s Ticket Office, 6830 Euclid Ave. 
torium, E. 6th St. and 
St. Claire Ave. 
January 26th.... Buffalo, New York ....3.30 P.M...... Buffalo Consistory, Denton Cottier & Daniels beginning Jan. 99nd 
1180 Delaware Avenue, 
Near Ferry St. 
January, 28th....Boston, Mass. ............ 8:15 P!M.2- Symphony, Hall 2.:............ Symphony Hall Box Office or St. Olaf Choir Committee, 
3 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 
January 29th.... Philadelphia, Penna...8:15 P.M..... Academy Of Maisie: 2.)..5.:. Halys, 1613 Chestnut St. or Lutheran Home Office, 6950 
Germantown Ave. 
January 80th....Washington, D. C......8:15 P,M.....Constitution Hall .............. St. Olaf Choir Committee, 827 Oglethorpe St., N. W. 
January 8lst....New York, N. Y.......... S:15)P.M,....Camegie Halk- .............3. John C. Stubbs, 71 West 23rd St. Tel. GR 5-2073 


February 8rd.... Williamsport, Penna..8:15 P.M.....Pine St. M. E. Church...... Kaseman Music Store, 18 E. 8rd St. 
Landon-Gleckner Music Store, 427 Market St. 


February 4th....Johnstown, Penna.......8:15 P.M.....Cochran Junior High ........ Frank P. Reiter, 217 Porch Bldg. 

February 5th.... Pittsburgh, Penna. ....8:15 P.M.....Syria Mosque ..........s000 Mellors’ Music Store, 604 Wood St, or St. Olaf Choir 
Committee, 583 Wabash Bldg. Tel. Grant 6768 

February 6th....Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 8:15 P.M.....Emery Auditorium ............ Mr. John Thuman, 142 W. 4th St. 

February 7th....Chicago, UTS oessseeeey oe S215 PeMe. Orchestra Hall’ ............... Chicago Bible Society, 35 E. Wacker Drive 


Speakers for this significant student 
meeting were the Rev. Fredrik A. 
Schiotz, Chicago, Ill, executive secre- 
tary of the Student Service Bureau of 
the American Lutheran Conference; 
President Lawrence Siersbeck of Dana 
College, Blair, Nebr.; President Fred 
C. Wiegman, Midland College, Fre- 
mont, Nebr.; the Rev. Paul Engstrand, 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan.; the 
Rev. R. E. Rangeler, Topeka, Kan.; and 
the Rev. Alfred Beil, Kansas Univer- 
sity, Lawrence, Kan. 

The conference enjoyed the largest 
attendance in the history of the Mid- 
west region. More than 101 students 
and leaders were present, representing 
Nebraska University, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Hebron Junior College, Hebron, Nebr.; 
Luther College, Wahoo, Nebr.; Dana 
College, Blair, Nebr.; Peru State 
Teachers’ College, Peru, Nebr.; Mid- 
land College, Fremont, Nebr.; Kansas 
University, Lawrence, Kan.; Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kan.; Beth- 
any College, Lindsborg, Kan. 

At the business session a constitution 
was adopted which set up a regional 
council consisting of two members of 
each local group. This council is to be 
charged with the conduct of all regional 
business. The following officers and 
advisers were elected and will enter 
upon their duties March 1, 1941: 


President, Lowell C. Johnson, 
Nebraska University; vice-president, 
Ernest Johnson, Luther College; secre- 
tary, Edith Carlson, Kansas State Col- 
lege; treasurer, Virgil Lundquist, Beth- 
any College; mission secretary, Kermit 
Breting, Luther College; librarian, 
Bertil Danielson, Kansas State College. 

Vircit LUNDQUIST. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE 


Wirt the Lutheran Student Associa- 
tion of the Colorado State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts as 
convention hosts, the Rocky Mountain 
Region of the Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation of America held its third fall 
conference in Fort Collins, Colo., Oc- 
tober 25 and 26. The theme was “Thy 
Kingdom Come.” 

The Rev. Leeland Soker of Laramie, 
Wyo., was chaplain. Other speakers 
included the Rev. R. R. Hanselman, 
regional director of Lutheran World 
Action; the Rev. Fredrik Schiotz, na- 
tional adviser of L. S. A. A.; and the 
Rev. E. F. Wendt, host pastor. 

Registered delegates attending the 
conference were from the following 
schools: Colorado College at Colorado 
Springs, 2; Colorado State College at 
Fort Collins, 13; Colorado State College 
of Education at Greeley, 15; University 
of Colorado at Boulder, 4; University 


of Denver, 9; University of Wyoming 
at Laramie, 4. Total delegates, 47. 

Regional officers presiding were 
Harold Steinhoff, Fort Collins, pres- 
ident; Harlan Horner, Laramie, vice- 
president; Alice Nelson, Boulder, sec- 
retary; Josephine Nau, Denver, treas- 
urer; Billie Hoeger, Greeley, mission- 
ary secretary; and Sterling Johnson, 
Denver, librarian. Advisers were Dr. 
G. L. Anderson, Colorado Springs; the 
Rev. L. C. Soker, Laramie; and the 
Rev. E. E. Habig, Boulder. 

Auice NELSON, 


PASTORS APPLY FOR 
CHAPLAINCIES 


Durine the past two months thirty- 
four Lutheran pastors have applied for 
chaplaincies in the United States Army 
according to the Rev. Dr. Ralph H. 
Long, executive director of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, the accredited 
agency through which applications are 
referred to the government. 

A special effort is being made ade- 
quately to serve all conscripted men. 
At present literature for soldiers and 
chaplains is being prepared and printed. 

During the entire year forty-seven 
applications have been received. 

—N. L. C. Bulletin. 
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“FRUITFUL FELLOWSHIP” 


“FruitruL Fellowship—in Christ, in 
Faith, in Duty,” was the theme of the 
twenty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Michigan Synod, held October 23-25. 
The Church of the Reformation, De- 
troit, the Rev. C. F. Stickles pastor, was. 
the host congregation. The theme was 
used as the keynote of the addresses 
given by the convention speakers, and 
of the meditations which opened each 
session. 

At the Holy Communion Service 
Pastor Stickles preached an inspiring 
and helpful sermon, stressing the 
necessity for lives to be grounded in 
Christ. The Sacrament was admin- 
istered by him with the assistance of 
the Rev. Raymond Lechler. 

Miss Wilkie spoke at the Young 
Women’s banquet, taking those pres- 


ent on a “magic carpet” journey with 


her to Argentina, where she introduced 
several women from the Church of the 
Redeemer, Buenos Aires, in whose lives 
the fellowship of the Christian Church 
has borne fruit. As a reminder of the 
centennial (in 1942) of the work of the 
Lutheran Church in India, the tables 
were decorated by groups of Young 
Women to represent five castes of India, 
from the Brahmin down to the lowly 
pariah. Short biographical sketches 
were given of missionaries who had 
worked among each caste represented. 

The Rev. Paul Anspach addressed 
the convention on “Fellowship in 
China.” He gave a brief history of the 
Christian Church there, and spoke of 
the effect of the present war on the 
work generally, which seems to have 
given it added impetus rather than re- 
tarded its growth. Urging a fellowship 
in Christ in which race is completely 
forgotten, he interpreted “Christwards” 
to mean “Wards of Christ,” and, ap- 
plied to the Chinese also the respon- 
sibility of all Christians. 

Highlights in the program for Thurs- 
day afternoon were the encouraging re- 
ports of the departmental secretaries, 
and the Life Membership and In Mem- 
oriam shower. Twenty Life Member- 
ships and two In Memoriams were re- 
ceived. As a climax to the afternoon’s 
session, the convention was again ad- 
dressed by Mr. Anspach. He pointed 
out many contributions to the life of 
China that have been the fruit of Chris- 
tian fellowship in the experience of 
outstanding Christian characters of the 
China of today. 

A Fellowship Dinner was enjoyed 
Thursday evening, followed by a Ves- 
per Service conducted by the Rev. R. R. 
Sala, for which the combined choirs of 
the Church of the Reformation fur- 
nished the music. Miss Wilkie spoke 
again at this service on the beginning 
of the work of the Lutheran Church in 


a 
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Argentina, and of the schools which 
have proved of great value in its prog- 
ress. The striking manner in which 
Miss Wilkie pictured the work bore 
fruit in the decision of the Synodical 
Society to provide a scholarship for the 
attendance of a girl in the mission 
school in Buenos Aires for one year. 

Friday morning Sisters Delphine 
Dasher and Ruthea Kowalske brought 
out much information concerning the 
preparation and work required of a 
deaconess. 

Very heartening to the delegates 
were the reports that the Synodical So- 
ciety had attained the goal of a 10 per 
cent increase in membership during the 
year, and now numbers 535; and that 
one new society had affiliated with the 
synodical group, that of Olivet Church, 
Detroit, the Rev. V. E. Kotter pastor. 

At the close of the convention, Pas- 
tor Stickles installed the following of- 
ficers: President, Mrs. R. Hendricksen; 
vice-president, Mrs. F. L. Roach; sec- 
retary, Mrs. E. J. Hill; treasurer, Mrs. 
Paul Kops; statistician, Mrs. Susie 
Padden. The 1941 convention will be 
held in Messiah Church, Detroit, F. M. 
Keller, D.D., pastor. 

The hospitality of Reformation 
Church and the gracious thoughtful- 


ness of Pastor and Mrs. Stickles added 


much to the effectiveness of the con- 
vention and comfort of the delegates. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
UNION IN JAPAN 


(Continued from page 11) 


Jo Gakuin). Women missionaries in 
charge of congregational kindergartens 
resigned and the respective congrega- 
tions will appoint Japanese kinder- 
gartners to succeed them. These de- 
velopments are not startling but are in 
line with the general policy of au- 
tonomy. The missionaries will remain 
and serve as partners in their mespec- 
tive enterprises. 

As for the union of all Protestant 
churches in Japan, the final word in 
regard to the attitude of our Lutheran 
Church has not yet been spoken. It is 
probable that the Lutheran Church in 
Japan, as well as the Episcopalians and 
some others, will agree to a federation 
permitting each Church to preserve 
and develop its own life, creed and 
form of worship, while the Church as 
a whole will present one front in rela- 
tion to the government and in regard 
to property. 


Kindergartens 
A formal and legal constitution has 
been prepared for each Kindergarten 
in Japan. The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, the Executive Board of the 


Women’s Missionary Society concur- 
; 
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ring, has approved this constitution and 
also the granting of subsidies to July 1, 
1941, when a final gift of Yen 500 from 
funds on hand in Japan will be granted 
each kindergarten connected with a 
congregation. After that it shall be self- 
supporting. 


Bethany Home, Tokyo 

The mission “voted to designate 
$7,000 (Yen 28,825), known as the 
Bethany Home Reserve, as a budget 
for the final setting up of the Bethany 
Home work.” For the purchase of 
Bethany Home land at Koiwa, Tokyo, 
$5,000 (Yen 19,000) from money on 
hand in Japan was requested and 
granted. 

The mission in Japan has urged the 
need of creating endowment funds for 
the mission institutions. The Board 
agrees to this policy in principle but 
does not wish money sent for running 
expenses, especially for evangelistic 
work, to be diverted to endowment 
funds. Endowments should be raised 
locally outside of the regular budgets. 

The Executive Board of the Women’s 
Missionary Society concurring, the fur- 


loughs of Miss Annie Powlas and Miss 
Virginia Aderholt have been granted as 
from the summer of 1941. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. J. S. Simon 


Lois Vose Simon, wife of J. S. Simon, D.D., 
entered into Life October 17, after having given 
her life for the past thirty-eight years, with 
her husband, in the service of Trinity congre- 
gation, Hagerstown, Md. 

On June 5 the Altar Guild, Women’s Mission- 
ary Society and Mrs. Simon’s Bible Class ar- 
ranged a delightful congregational reception fo 
celebrate the fiftieth wedding anniversary of 
Dr. and Mrs. Simon. In September she was 
confined to bed with a heart condition from 
which she seemed to be recovering, and was 
looking forward to going about her duties 
again, when God called her home. 

Mrs. Simon is survived by two sons and two 
daughters: the Rev. Walter Simon, Frostburg, 
Md.; the Rev. Carl Simon, York, Pa.; Mrs. 
Joseph Bieden, Arbutus, Md.; and Miss Lois 
Simon, at home. 

The funeral service was conducted in Trinity 
Church, Hagerstown, October 21, by Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz of Gettysburg Seminary, an in- 
timate friend of the family. Interment took 
place in Rest Haven Cemetery, Hagerstown. 

A memorial service was held at the meeting 
of the Women’s Missionary Society November 
6, at which a tribute to her memory was pre- 


sented. 
MARRIED 

Schlenker-Pfeifer. October 12, Ruth Florence, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Milton A. Schlenker 
of Allentown, Pa., was united in marriage with 
the Rev. William F. Pfeifer, Jr., of Leechburg, 
Pa., son of the Rev. and Mrs. William F. Pfeifer 
of Zelienople, Pa., in St. Luke’s Lutheran 
Church, Allentown. The Marriage Service was 
read by William L. Katz, D.D., and the Rev. 
William F. Pfeifer. i 
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